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Colors are so sparkling, flow so smoothly, blend and 
intermix in such endless variety that impressive effects 
are produced spontancously, leading the student 
unconsciously into further exploration. Suggestions for 
use are contained in an ARTISTA Water Colors folder 
For jree COpyS send to Dept SA 10 
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DRAMATIZE YOUR 


TRANSPORTATION UNIT 
with Bull’s Eye Construction Paper 


TRANSPORTATION 


PIN 














Have each pupil cut out of Bull’s Eye Construction Paper the silhouette of a 
different method of transportation. Using Adhezo Paste, mount these on 
a large piece of brown paper or on a strip running around the room to 
form a mural of “Transportation Through the Ages.” 
backgrounds with Milton Bradley Poster Colors. Invite guests to see your 
display, allowing each child to present his own means of transportation 


and a few important facts about its history. 


For Best Results, Use the Quality Team... 


BULL’S EYE 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


e Heavier, stronger 85-lb. sulphite stock 

@ Finer surface suitable for water color or ink 
e Easier for sculpture—folds both ways 

e Truest colors in a variety of hues 


TONAL PAPER 


The lightweight component to Bull's Eye for fine detail. 


ADHEZO PASTE 


Stick with the best. Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, quicker 


drying ...ideal for all mounting and craftwork. 


\BBD 195g) 


BRADLEY 





MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. $-314, Springfield, Mass, 


Please send me free sample book of Bull's Eye Construction 


Paper. 


Paint in details and 















NEWS DIGEST 





Play Sculpture Contest. A competition 
for a new kind of playground equipment 
which will allow children to exercise their 
imaginations as well as their bodies is being 
co-sponsored by Parents’ Magazine, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and Creative 
Prizes totaling $2,000, 
plus additional royalties, will be awarded 
to the winning designs to be exhibited at 
the Museum of Modern Art in June 1954 
Entries must be submitted by January 15, 
1954, and should include models and 
drawings 


Playthings, Inc 


The purpose of the competition 
is to encourage the manufacture of sculp 
tural playground equipment which provides 
the type of exercise usually associated with 
swings, seesaws, jungle-gyms, and slides, 
but which suggests a world of fantasy, 
mountains, caves, airplanes, ships, animals, 
and so on The jury includes Victor 
D'Amico of the museum and Edith Mitchell 
director of art in Delaware. Here is a crea 
tive opportunity which is ready-made for art 
Entry blanks 
and programs may be obtained from Greta 
Daniel, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53 Street, New York 


educators and art students 


The NAEA was well represented at the 
National Education Association conven 
tion in Miami, Florida, last July 





Phot urtesy William H. Milliken, Jr 


Left to right: Stewart Purser, Marion Quin 
Dix, President, NAEA; William H. Milli 
ken, Jr., SHIP representative; Edith Henry, 
Ivan Johnson, Vice-president, NAEA 


Charles Robertson 


Newark Museum Active. [he fall edu 
cational program of the Newark, New Jer 
sey, Museum got into full swing on Septem 
ber 21, with adult workshops in painting, 
sculpture, pottery, and weaving. After 
school workshops for children are divided 
info various age groups 


The Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Occupational Therapy Association will 
be held in Houston, Texas, November 16 
17-18-19. The Shamrock Hotel will be the 
general headquarters for all general sessions 
and commercial exhibits. Those wishing 
additional details may write to Miss Jose- 
phine Davis, O.T.R., 2239 Larimer Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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TURQUOISE preu 
“CHEMI ® SEALED” TURQUOISE DRAWING 


EAGLE 


SUS EAGLE “Chem Seal D 


From END to END... 
From LEAD to LEAD... 
From YEAR to YEAR... 


all 17 degrees of TURQUOISE drawing pencils 


march in perfect position . . . precision-spaced 
and true-to-grade. Seventeen separate basic formulas | 


of graphite and clay, impregnated with rare waxes for smoothness 
alone (never to change a grade), guarantee that neither time 
nor variations of temperature will alter the accurate alignment. 


What’s more, the supremely fine particles of 100% “ELECTRONIC” 
graphite make a smoother, stronger, denser and more durable lead 
that takes and holds a needle point. TURQUOISE makes longer lines 
of uniform weight and perfect reproduction quality. 


*“CHEMI-SEALED” (Super-Bonded) 


=F TURQUOISE 


with 100% ““Electronic’ Graphite 
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SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLES 


Just drop us 


a note, naming 

the degrees you desire 
and the dealer 

who supplies you. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


New York + London 
Toronto 








Picture these units in your art rooms. When class starts, everything 
you need is right at hand. Unbelievable volumes of clay, paper, 
tools, projects-in-the-making will go into those hard-action storage 
units, designed to make 100°) use of your space. Work surfaces 
located, proportioned, built to take the use they get. Then at 
class end presto! Clean and uncluttered for the next group. 
You can teach your best with Sheldon Furniture, for it is developed 
to fill your needs. It is educationally correct. Call in the Sheldon 


Man to help you plan. 





E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





old and new ways of teaching art 








Profiting from new concepts in art and educational 


philosophy, and the changing emphasis of different 


pioneer art educators over the past eighty years, 


art is finding a significant place in education. 


CHARLES D. GAITSKELL 


ART EDUCATION HAS A HISTORY 


Art education is relatively a new branch of general educa- 
tion, but in spite of this, it already has an interesting history. 
From the Victorian days of Herbert Spencer, who stated 
grimly and emphatically that in educational endeavor, 
art should rank last in importance, but who hinted that one 
could teach a boy almost everything as long as he disliked 
it, we have been influenced by many divergent schools of 
thought. 

Art education first found its way into most schools by 


means of a restrictive authoritarianism. Teachers were 


Eighty years ago, Walter Smith’s books had children in the 
primary grades drawing geometric forms on their slates as 
they followed the step-by-step directions of the teacher. 


A Croas, illustrating Bymmetrical Arrangement about the 
Centre of a Square. 
Draw the figure at A on 
the blackboard, requiring the 
pupils to draw it with you, on 
their slates. The 
may be conducted somewhat 


exercise 
after the following manner: — 


Teacher. —Draw a square 
on its diagonals; add its di- 
ameters, all in light line. 

Pupils. — We have. 


The pupils will indicate that they have completed 
their work by raising their hands, or in any other 
way the teacher may direct. 


Teacher. — Mark the centre 
of the upper half of the upper 
left-hand side, as you see that I 
have. 

Pupils, — We heve. 


This will give what is scen 
at a in B. 
what is meant by symmetrical 


Having explained 


arrangement about a centre, pro- 


ceed —_ 


Teacher. — How many other 
marks can be made, having just 
the same position with reference 
to the centre of the square ? 

Pupils. — Seven. 


“‘artists’’ only, not educators, and encouraged their pupils 
to copy either nature or other artists. This was the period of 
“the training of hand and eye” in which the intellect, the 
emotions and the human spirit had little or no part in art 
One of the leading lights of this 
period was Walter Smith who emigrated from England to 
become the Director of Art Education in Massachusetts. 
Copies of his book, “Art Education, Scholastic and Indus- 


trial,” are still in existence and prove that, while Smith was 


production in schools. 


a man of some learning, he could scarcely be called a 


Although we no longer believe that children should devote 
their time to directed exercises, Smith must be credited 
as a powerful influence in the early days of art education. 


Thongh this m be their first lessor 


In symme- 
try, some of the pupils. nevertheless, will give the 


correct answer. 


Teacher. — Make the seven additional marks. 
Pupils. — We have. 


rv y 
This will give what is seen at } 


in B, less the heavy oblique line. 


Teacher. — Now draw the up- 
ver quarter of the upper lett- 
al side of the square, in heavy 
line. as you see I have drawn it. 
Pupils, — We have. 
C. 
This will give the result which is seen at / in B. 


Teacher. — Wow many other lines, having the same 
relation to the centre of the square, can be drawn ‘ 
Pupils. — Seven. 


That each pupil may have a fair opportunity to con- 
sider the question, insist, 
at times, that no oral response be given by any one 


The great art of putting 


if not always, yet certainly 


until a signal from yourself. 
questions properly, is one of the first things a teacher 
should learn. Dut to proceed: — 

Teacher. — Draw the seven additional heavy lines. 
Pupils. -— We have, 


This will give the result which is seen at C, less 


the vertical line. 


Teacher. — From the lower end of the upper left- 











liberal according to our present ideas. Influenced, no 
doubt, by Smith's writings, many series of drawing books 
appeared all over the continent. The drawing books 
“trained the hand and eye’ by providing a well graded 
Which hand or which eye was 


trained, was never discovered. 


series of copy exercises. 


In the closing years of the nineteenth century one may 
find the origins of a second important influence upon art 
education. Starting with a consideration of color, certain 
writers and painters including Seurat Signac Chevreul and 
others, attempted to interpret design in terms of physical 
laws and by means of intellectual analyses of surface 
On this continent, A. W. Dow produced a 
book called ‘““Composition’’ which probably led indirectly 


to the teaching of color charts, value scales, and railroad 


composition. 


tracks found in schools from coast to coast 

In revolt against this intellectualism, came ‘‘expression- 
ism.’ Among others, Matisse, Derain and Rouault pro- 
claimed that the human spirit must rise above confining rules 
They placed emphasis upon the expression of human re- 
action to ideas, sensations and emotions, rather than upon 
the intellect and the outward appearance of objects 

In Vienna, the teacher, Cizek, utilized expressionism as 
a model for his methodology. He eliminated from his course 
of studies such exercises as the copying of pictures, the 
making of color charts and the photographic drawing of 
objects. Rather, he encouraged children to present in visual 
form their emotional reactions to happenings in their lives. 
Many of his followers, of course, went too far. li many 
instances the new ‘‘freedom" movement actually became a 
system of laissez-faire, with the teacher doing little more 
Neverthe- 
less, the contemporary widespread belief that children, 
under certain conditions, are capable of expressing them- 


than distributing supplies to confused children. 


selves in a personal, creative and acceptable manner, stems 
largely from his demonstrations in Vienna. 

Where do we stand today? Actually, in our classrooms we 
may find examples of teaching ranging from extreme au- 
thoritarianism to almost out-and-out laissez-faire expression- 
ism. It is still not difficult to discover teachers whose “‘art"’ 
lessons consist of teaching children how to make chickens 
out of cut-paper circles (in three easy steps); how to color 


mimeographed outlines of birds animals and the 


flowers 
like; how to copy drawings of houses, trees and other ob- 
jects delineated with various degrees of success upon the 


blackboard by the teacher 


of pedagogy are hard workers, and sometimes learn ‘how 


Teachers who use this form 
to draw."’ The children learn nervous twitches 

Out-and-out laissez-faire teachers who tell children to 
do anything they like, and then back away for fear of 
“warping the children’s personalities and curtailing their 
expression with too much direction’’ are more difficult to 
discover. After learning that without stimulus or guidance, 
children are either listless or obstreperous, and that in the 
latter case, they tend to express themselves messily all over 
the classroom, such teachers usually modify their teaching 



























































Some teachers still use methods as directed and outmoded 
as these plans from an actual lesson book. The chicken is 
made from two circles. The buggy is made from a quarter 
circle, a half circle, and two circles. A red-paper apple 
at lower left is cut to see which child can make the long- 
est peeling, an exercise which the author calls “authentic 
example of an activity for development of nervous twitches.” 
The sailboat at lower right “probably would be made by 
children living in the Rocky Mountains or Sahara Desert.” 


techniques. If they do not modify their teaching methods 
they usually marry, retire, or teach arithmetic instead 

Actually, | have discovered only one school run on the 
principle of ‘‘complete and utter freedom.’ This was in 
England The art output of the pupils was not good except 
where they defaced a mural in one of the school halls with 
rather vigorous lines of a pornographic nature This proved 
that art is fun, and that anyone can do it 

Most good teachers today seem to be profiting from both 
the errors and the strong points of all the great movements 
influencing art education They are also adding a few ideas 
of their own They appear to believe in discipline, but as 
self-discipline resulting in the child's search for excellence 
They seem to believe that the teacher has a place in the art 
session, not as a dictator, but as a quide and counsellor 
They believe in personal and creative expression, and in the 
right of the individual to say what he has to say in the manner 
in which he wishes to say it At the same time they appear 
to expect such expression to be offered ina spirit of mutuality 
with other members of the social group These days per 
haps the strongest influence of all upon our form of art 


education, is the democratic ideal, which allows for the 
worthy intellectual, emotional and social growth of every 


child in our care, 
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BY HOWARD CONANT AND CLEMENT TETKOWSKI 
STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AT BUFFALO 


TEACHER-DIRECTED 


Children show only passive interest 
in art activities in the elementary 
school and do not wish to take more 
courses in art, since they have been 
convinced that they are not talented 


Teacher confines art activities to scheduled lessons in 
specified periods, ignoring relationships of art to other 


classroom activities, and contributions to extracurriculars. 


Teacher selects the subject matter and the art media to be 
employed, often repeating the same lesson at the same time 


every year with very little modification for individuals. 


Teacher demonstrates one definite way of working, ina 
step-by-step procedure, and makes it clear that each child 
is judged on how well he follows the method of the teacher. 


Teacher limits art activities to two-dimensional seatwork 
at individual desks, and restricts materials and tools to 


those which may be passed out quickly, cleaned up promptly. 


Teacher limits talking to questions directed to him after 
a proper raising of hands, and discourages any activity or 


use of tool which would result in noise or any informality. 
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Teacher plans or selects prepared patterns for seasonal 
window decorations and other displays in the classroom and 


halls, to be copied in a very uniform and precise manner. 


Teacher plans, constructs, and paints stage scenery and 
all props, if there are any at all, and limits the work of 


children to chores such as filling in areas outlined by him. 


Teacher plans all displays of children's work, carefully 
selecting only that work which he regards as best or which 
may show off to advantage with administrators and others. 


Teacher regards the completed work as more important than 
the experience in developing it, as if the product desired 
was on the paper itself and not in the child's personality 


Teacher gives letter grades based on conformity to rigid 
standards and teacher aims, promoting competition between 


children to discover and attain objectives he has in mind. 





Drawings by Lenore Tetkowski 


PROGRAM IS YOURS? 


Pupils may use art whenever it is applicable and meaning- 
ful in any area within the general school program, inte- 


grating it with other subject fields and extracurriculars 


Pupils have a choice in the selection of subject matter 
and materials to be used, and may select activities accord- 


ing to individual backgrounds, needs, and timely interests 


Pupils are shown various ways of using any new tools and 
materials found successful by others, but are encouraged to 


develop their own concepts and ways of working materials. 


Pupils can work in a variety of materials and processes 
in both two-dimensional and three-dimensional activities, 


either individually or as members of groups working together. 


Pupils are free to move about the room to secure materials 
and tools, and to discuss their work with others in a casual 


manner, without any restrictions on normal working sounds 














PUPIL-DEVELOPED 


Children show great enthusiasm for 
art in the elementary grades and are 
eager to take additional art courses 
when given an opportunity to do so 
in the junior and senior high schools 


Pupils plan seasonal exhibits and other displays, and de 
velop them as normal children's work, with a great deal of 
variety in color, size, shape, and individual expression 
Pupils participate in planning onstructing, and painting 
original stage scenes or backdrops for both school assembly 


programs and other dramatic activities in the classroom 


Pupils have a part in planning exhibitions of their own 
work, and every child has an opportunity to be represented 


without competing with false standards or other children 


Pupils are not led to believe that the completed work is 
more important than the creative experience in making it, 


and receive many personal benefits from the activity itself 


Pupils realize that, if their work is evaluated at all by 
the teacher, it will be on the basis of individual growth 
with due regard for difering abilities and personalities. 
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OLD AND NEW IN ART EDUCATION 


Children are creative by nature, and they continue 
as creators until false standards are imposed upon 
them. The teacher has an important role in helping 
each child preserve the bubbling freshness of youth. 


Children are born creators and remain so until their native 
art impulses are killed by the imposition or imitation of 
adult standards concerned with skill and literal fact. For 
the young child creation is a joyous adventure. It is a 
game using color or any medium as a means to saying 
something in pictorial symbols with a happy recklessness 
which tosses skills and truth out the window without a quiver 
of hesitation or regret. It is automatically original because it 
flows with such bubbling freshness from within out. It is 


A flash of vision 


melts into concept and concept into expression. What- 


unself-conscious. There are no conflicts. 


ever that expression is is right. There is no wrong. From 
such divine self-assurance creation must be born. 
Doubt 


enters. Self-confidence wavers. Attention is diverted from 


Then comes the devastation. Conflict begins. 
the inner urge to the outer compulsion. Grownups must 
know better. Maybe my way is wrong. My, but that cer- 
tainly does look like subject. Isn't it wonderful to have 
such skill? Look, everyone likes that kind of picture. | 
want to do what teacher likes, what everybody likes. | can 
be skillful too. And so does creative art die. 

There are at least five ways of teaching art which can be 
guaranteed to kill the art impulse in children. One is imita- 


One is 


naturalism. One is the imposition of adult 


tion or outright copying of other art forms or styles. 
copying nature 
standards, including skills. One is intellectualism, even 
within the modern, creative field. And the fifth may be the 
integrated curriculum where art becomes a mere hand- 
maiden to serve loyally and self-effacingly other subjects 
such as history, sociology, and geography. | say ‘‘may be” 
deliberately, for integration of art with other subjects need 
not be a negative influence on the child—if the art is master 
instead of servant. 

The power to create is born in children. In tender years 
it is self-assertive and happily triumphant. Later, unless 
protected and encouraged, it will surrender to adult stand- 
The creative teacher 


She will 


she will not try 


ards and gradually wither and die. 
will treasure and stimulate it through suggestions. 
avoid the conflicts of intellectualization 
to make the creative process conscious by verbalization or 
terminology. She will not talk about ‘‘creation’’ and 
design’; she will keep her students doing the thing the 
The words “interesting” or 


words mean. “exciting'’’ can 


stand for design for a long time. 
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And finally, creative 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


power must have free reign over subject in and out of the 
integrated curriculum. 

In the lower elementary grades children are still the crea- 
tive artists they were born. Protection, encouragement, 
and a sympathetic attitude on the part of the teacher is 
all they need to produce voluminously original works of 
symbolic art. The heavy task of our educational system is 
to keep the rich qualities here native and to develop them 
without loss. We have kept them fairly well in the lower 
grades but the carnage has been progressively higher in 
upper grades as our intellectualizations and our adult 
concern with technicalities got in their deadly work. The 
one spot in our great educational system where creative art 
has flourished consistently and widely enough to approach 
folk-art proportions is in the lower grades of elementary 
schools. 

Progressive private schools, as a class, have probably 
taken and held the lead ove all other types of schools (if 
not over isolated, progressive classes in the public schools) 
in this first half of the twentieth century in stimulating, 
developing, and preserving a genuine, creative child art. 
So far ahead of professional art schools have they been in 
discarding copying for creation that our national art would 
be infinitely more developed and significant if the large 
professional schools had been closed for a quarter of a 
century and all their art students routed through ‘‘progressive”’ 


The credit for this un- 


believable situation lies with the general progressive philos- 


schools from kindergarten to college. 


ophy stemming from Dewey and, in the art field, probably as 
much from Arthur Dow, who taught at Teachers College of 
Columbia University in the early years of the century, as 
from any one individual. In art education Dow was the 
first to break with skilled copying of nature at the opening of 
the century and to throw the emphasis the other way toward 
decorative design. He did not get very far toward what is 
now known as pictorial design but he did blaze the trail, 
and in forty years countless numbers of art teachers and so- 
called artists have never learned the ABC which he was 
teaching that long ago. The power of the human mind to 
insulate itself from contemporary knowledge, even in its 


own special field, is a truly amazing thing. 





Ralph M. Pearson is author of several art books, including ‘The New 
Art Education,” recently revised and published by Harper and Brothers 
The above article is based on quotations from this fine book, used with 
the permission of the publishers. Mr. Pearson writes a regular column in 
‘Art Digest,"’ and has pioneered a creative correspondence workshop. 
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Print by a child in Cizek’s classes during the last years of his life when he worked with children between six and eight. 


Cizek as father of art education 


NORA ZWEYBRUCK 


No serious reflection on the subject of Child Art can be 
complete without the inclusion of a few words about Pro- 
fessor Franz Cizek, the ‘Father of Art Education” as we 
know it today. Professor Cizek was born the son of a high 
school teacher in a small Austrian town, in 1864, and died 
in Vienna on December 17, 1946. His life represents a long 
and indeed most successful struggle against the existing 
prejudices and conformities to unquestioned convention in 
the field of education as he found it when, alter completing 


Franz Cizek loved the free imaginative quality he 


found in the work of young children when released 
from adult influence. His school at Vienna paved 


the way for progressive methods advocated by many. 


his own studies at the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts, he 
became an art teacher in the public schools of the city 

As early as 1886, Professor Cizek had become fascinated 
with the purely imaginative and completely uninhibited 
quality he found in the paintings and drawings of children 
who were simply allowed ‘‘to work’’ with little or no adult 
interference. Gradually, he assembled around himself. a 
grateful and joyous group of youngsters of all ages who had 


found him werking at his easel and asked if they, too 
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Examples of linoleum block prints by children between six 
and eight. Despite the limitations of this medium, Cizek’s 
pupils reflected a joyous child-like quality in their work. 














might use his paints and brushes. In observing these happy 
children over a period of years, he learned to base their 
inclinations on three principles which he termed “‘basic 
human urges’’: (1) the urge to create; (2) the urge to arrange; 
and (3) the urge to portray. 

The magnificent results in color, composition, and in- 
dividual self-expression achieved by these children under 
his guidance prompted him to approach the Board of Edu- 
cation repeatedly to persuade them to revise their stilted 
methods of art instruction. This profound belief in the exist- 
ence of the child's own inner world which must be released, 
and his convincing proof through actual work by children, 
was responsible for a grant from the Austrian Ministry of 
Education in November 1879. This concession made it 
possible for Professor Cizek to found his own Children’s Art 
School, where he brought to full development and fruition 
the concepts of child guidance, in which he had begun to 
believe so strongly. 

Professor Cizek was a great pedagogue because he under- 
stood instinctively the child's world. He believed in tender 
and gentle guidance of the child's power to create. He 
allowed his children to work as they pleased by releasing 
their thoughts and feelings and letting them flow easily 
through their eager imaginative hands into color, metal, 
wood and clay. There were no periods of correction, only 
serious, mutual discussion between the wise, kind gentle- 
man and his small pupils. 

Professor Cizek was the first to remove the art class from 
its position as a ‘‘special’’ subject and recommended it 
to be a daily part of the life of every single child. So-called 
“talent,”’ the existence of which had been based on ideas 
of clever skills and tricks, gave way to a deeply-rooted 
heritage—the power to imagine, the power to create and 
to express. Not one but many assorted media were made 


available to the children at all times. Through experi- 
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Block print by a very young student of Cizek, showing thoughtful planning as well as considerable skill in the use of tools. 


mentation in all, a child would ultimately find the one best 
suited to bring out what lived so richly within himself. 

The child's sense of beauty, quality and security were 
thus made to grow as he continued to work in an atmosphere 
of free resonance rather then attempting to ape unintelli- 
And so 


guidance of 


gible adult standards to technical perfection 
every person learning his craft under the 
Professor Cizek became in a sense an art teacher. It was 
not a set of rules and regulations which he had to memorize 


to superimpose upon the children, but an attitude of under- 


standing and affection which would release in his pupils 
the willingness to give of their own rich domain. For, as a 
philosopher has put it, “You may give them your love but 


not your thoughts because they have their own thoughts 





Nora Zweybruck was a student of Cizek in Vienna between the ages of 
six and twelve, and is the daughter of Professor Emmy Zweybruck, one 
Now doing 


experimental work in design and teaching in the Prang Studio, she is 


of the leading artists and teachers in the Vienna school 
following in the footsteps of her distinguished mother Her article 
on “How to Make Mobiles 
Children's Annual 


recently appeared in the McCall's 
Illustrations are by courtesy of Emmy Zweybruck 
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Cizek’s students found much of their subject matter in the 
everyday life around them. The print at left was made by 
a young child during his final years of teaching. Below is 
a reproduction of a colored lithograph made by an older 
student in the early days of Cizek’s famous Vienna school. 








During Cizek’s early teaching the work of his students had 
more of the quality of illustrations than during his later 
years. The illustration below is a typical example of this 
early period. This colored lithograph was drawn directly 
on the stone by a child of fourteen years. The work in his 
school changed tremendously and became more abstract 
during the later years when he devoted his time to the very 
young children. The block prints are representative of the 
last years, when he taught that the composition should take 
care of the whole area without motifs merely floating about. 








LANICE PATON DANA 


Where Is the new 


“No!” protested the first grader. “You can't have it. “‘It's 
“Poisoned?”’ The teacher reached for the 
Stop! The child 


pointed at some scribbles. ‘‘l put poison on it so you 


poisoned.” 
child's drawing. See those marks?” 
couldn't touch it.” 

A spoiled, possessive child, but she voiced in exagger- 
ated form the satisfaction anyone may feel in something 
created by individual effort. Arthur Zaidenberg, in his 
book, ‘Your Child Ils An Arrtist,”’ says, ‘In childhood we 
learn to depict on paper that which we have seen even be- 


fore we are able to describe it in words.’’ But, as he points 
out further, this power of graphic description is abandoned 
as we grow older and, in his opinion, “the loss of this 
ability is the loss of a language.” 

Art instructors have long sensed the value of keeping 
alive this power while at the same time recognizing that 
in most children it will serve as an emotional outlet rather 
than lead to high art levels. Ass children are also natural 
abstractionists, the result has been to encourage freedom 
of expression with disregard for the possibility that Art is a 
basic tool subject. As a fundamental subject the teaching 
of drawing involves recognition of certain principles. With- 
out some knowledge of these the child cannot cope with 
problems that confront him if he seeks to advance in art 
expression. 

Recently some pupils in our schools were shown drawing 
books executed by someone of the same grade level in 
1879. Their reaction was inevitably: “Whew! How could 
she ever do it?’’ Given the same material, the present-day 
pupils were largely incapable of carrying out the directions 
offered seventy-five years ago. Most of these young people 
have been encouraged in our school system to express 
themselves as independently as possible. Occasional 
guided work introduces techniques applicable to the various 
media. Hence junior high pupils should not have been help- 
less if faced with the simple exercises in the old book. Actu- 
ally, they were unwilling to tackle the careful work involved. 

In recent years there has been a prevailing trend toward 
independence of expression in school art work. Under the 
direction of an enthusiastic person, good at evaluating 
child art, and convinced of the wisdom of this procedure 
in public school work, the results are interesting and at- 
Yet an exponent of this approach, when asked 


tractive. 





This article, which defends some of the older ways 
of teaching art, is presented in order that we may 
understand a contrasting point of view, although we 
disagree with many of the views and deductions. 


approach better? 


in what grade she introduced the use of a ruler, said 
“Never!” 


risking offering her pupils one-sided art training? A similar 


Was she not, in a desire for free expression, 


reply was given by a leader in a group discussion at an 
Eastern Arts Association meeting when the question of 
perspective was tossed into the ring. Another thing many 
expression refuse to do is to demonstrate 


The late Henry Turner Bailey used 


supporters of ‘‘free”’ 


how to do anything. 


Copy exercise from 1879 book. “While copying is depre- 
cated, there is value in the drill provided by such designs as 
that done in 1879. The underlying principles can be taught 
through designs reduced by measurement from blackboard 
directions or planned to fit specifications. Unless children 
have some practice in such work they are not prepared for 
the accuracy demanded in many of the later occupations.” 





Find the centre of the space at the right, and construct the quatre 
foil, making the diagonals of the square three inches long 


Increase 
taking the same centres as 
before, describe the outer arcs. Sketch the circle in the centre 
Sketch by judgment one unit of the design. Repeat the unit by trac 
ing and transferring. Finish the design.  Tlalf-tint 
teacher's directions 


the radius one-eighth of an inch, and, 


according to 
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“The drawing of boy skating, above, is vigorous but stiff, an 
average type of drawing for the age level. This pupil had 
art ability without any definite guidance. The girl whose 
pencil drawing is shown at the right had art lessons, some in 


“Draw, and your class draws with you; talk, and 
you talk alone." 


to say 


It is true that nine out of ten average children are copy- 
cats. But those that are naturally independent will not 
usually copy Yet in cases where supervision of the art 
program has been thinly spaced but room-teachers have 
encouraged the children to draw or paint absolutely on 
their own, it seems sometimes there is a static condition 
which results in seventh-grade output little better, and 
much less spontaneous, than that of the second-year. 

In a letter to alumni of an art school, Georgia Everest 


expresses another facet of this question:—''In most places, 


colleges in particular, the stress is on abstract painting, 
and, from the results, one judges that little attention is 
given to basic principles. 


To a person interested in the 
application of art to life, this is discouraging indeed; 
the question constantly presents itself—Where do we 
go from here?" 

At the turn of the century the theory was that it was 
better to give as many pupils as possible some foundation 
in principles and methods underlying good drawing and 
to train their observation. Free expression would then pre- 
sumably advance automatically on a level with the age of 


the pupils. Either the recent or the earlier approach un- 
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private classes, had drawn from the model and understood 
something of the use of the accented line. Both drawings 
were done under the same class conditions and from im- 
agination. Compare the results for general art quality.” 


doubtedly evokes vigorous results from children who are 
naturally art-minded. Those with ability will progress 
rapidly. There is little danger of discouraging talent and 
originality by more attention to the how-to aspects of art 
Also, those who are realists will assimilate readily the 
informative side of art. The natural iconoclast refuses quid- 
ance and often has to learn by discouraging experience 

The art teacher, therefore, is faced with the ageless 
problem of trying to understand the natural trends of such 
outstanding pupils and encouraging their individual in- 
terests. We know that only a few public school graduates 
go into art for art's sake. A few more will utilize their 
training in one of the many branches of commercial art. 
We want to help this minority to obtain the fundamentals 
useful to them in advanced work. 

There remains the majority who are neither talented in 
Such students 


need a type of art education that will enable them to 


art nor imaginative, nor manually dexterous 


appreciate good work even if they can do only the simplest 


It should lend cultural enrichment of 


Public schools should 


things themselves. 
their lives in other occupations. 
cater to this majority. lf the slogan, ‘anyone can draw 
is followed, results will not be satisfactory to the student 
himself for he may be following haphazard methods not 
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suited to the objectives toward which his efforts are directed. 
Such emotional creations have not helped train his observa- 
tion, his hand, nor encouraged the discipline underlying 
successful effort. This seems to be the main weakness of the 
‘“free-expression-of-emotions’ approach to art. 

The question raised at present by many classroom teach- 
ers is whether we are not making everything too easy, art 
work included. Good writing, correct spelling, accuracy 
and precision cannot be achieved without some drill. Why 
should not drawing also include some understanding of 
basic principles? Leonardo did not scorn the value of 
constant detailed sketching. In his training period would 
he have replied, like a pupil of mine, when asked to do a 
“| don't want to do that. 
| want to paint a picture all in green. | am in a green mood 
today."’ One cannot help but wonder whether, if asked 


black-and-white composition 


in a college botany class to draw some plant structure, the 
same pupil would answer: ‘| don't want to do that. | feel 
like painting sea shells.” 

Do we not need more disciplined art? Is the new “free” 
method any better than the old, more restricted one? Can 


we achieve some sensible compromise ? 





Lanice Paton Dana retires at the end of this year, after completing 
seventeen years as art supervisor and teacher in the public schools of 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Previous articles by her on Syrian Basketry 
and Oriental Brass appeared in School Arts about forty-five years ago 


Comments by the editor 


Although your editor questions certain views and deduc- 
tions of the writer, the above article is presented in the 
belief that only by listening to every sincere opinion its it 
possible to understand each other and to arrive at a valid 
conclusion of our own. Every teaching method which per- 
sists through the years must have some real or fancied values. 
The problem is whether certain claimed values are out- 
weighed by harmful effects. An obvious but elusive solution 
would be to discover a teaching spirit which incorporates 
all of the advantages of every emphasis, and which elimi- 
nates all of the dangers inherent in various procedures. 
Because there are many values in art, there are probably 
as many methods as there are teachers, for every teacher 
tends to place certain values higher than others. And in 
so doing he minimizes values which others consider espe- 
cially important. Accordingly, various writers and teachers 
may emphasize emotional values, social outcomes, in- 
tegration and correlation, realism draftmanship, technique, 
communication, uniqueness of concept, individuality of 
expression, of design organization, although few actually 
limit their objectives to any one value. Furthermore, each 
teacher is the product of his own experience, works with 
limitations believed to be imposed upon him by the situa- 
tion, and deals with children who are likewise different from 
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each other. The needs of each child vary with his changing 
interests and developing personality the sincere teacher 
tries to meet them daily and may accordingly have as 
many methods as he has students 

Discounting methods of the lazy and incompetent, the 
alert teacher constantly searches for better ways and con- 
tinually tests his procedures with others. He is not frozen to 
concepts of the past, and neither does he embrace every 
new idea without careful consideration He evaluates 
each activity solely on what it does for the individual 
child at the moment, according to the best light that he 
has. This is the spirit which prompts the exchange of 


opinion in the various articles in this issue of School Arts. 
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“The first grade painting, above, is sloppy and uninteresting 
because the child was chiefly ‘mussing’ with an unfamiliar 
and, in his case, unsuitable medium. The drawing of the 
deer, below, shows the result of guidance in regard to reason- 
ably neat use of the crayons (and pencil) and the child has 
been encouraged to think. Note the head of the deer turned 
toward the spectator, a somewhat unusual choice of pose, 
and yet the animal is definitely not copied from anything.” 


Noy | 
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TOBY K. KURZBAND 





Creative art teachers have discovered that original art work 
is most frequently obtained when pupils have been successful 
in expressing their deepest feelings As a result of art 
movements of the past century, our pupils may now choose 
from a wide variety of approaches in the use of art media 
to convey their emotions. They may work within the 
Renaissance tradition, depicting objects precisely as they 


appear to the eye. They may prefer, with the Cubists, to 
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ORIGINALITY IN THE 
SEARCH FOR SYMBOLS 





“World at War,” by John McNally, age 17. All work shown is by students of the author at the Bronx High School of Science. 
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Like the surrealist painters, Dali and Blume, high 
school students find symbolic painting a creative 
way to express their own deepest feelings or dream 
concepts. Interpretation should be left to student. 


analyze an object into its basic geometric forms or planes 
and to reorganize these shapes into new aesthetic wholes 
From the Expressionists, they may learn the power of color 
to evoke an emotional response beyond its existence as a 
property of an object, and also how the distortion of form 
may emphasize emotional intensity. 

One of the richest mines from which the students may 
derive material to express their deepest feelings is the field 
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“Self-Portrait,” symbolic painting by James Blier, age 17. 


“Garden of Eden,” a painting by Michael Hollander, age 16. 


of symbolism. Students are familiar with symbols in many 
areas of school life. Growth in language skills is largely 
the experience of finding the best words with which to sym- 
bolize objects, relationships and concepts. In mathematics, 
symbols are constantly used in the formulation and solution 
of problems. Each new discovery in science results in addi- 
tions to our vocabulary of symbols. Perhaps the latest of 
these are the circles within an imaginary sphere to symbolize 
the structure of the atom, or the mushroom-shaped cloud to 
suggest its destructive power. In the study of mankind, 
teachers of the social studies may provide many examples 
of the important role of symbols in religious movements 
in the expansion of empires and in the development of modern 
nations. The type of symbols used to communicate concepts 
in this area are familiar to pupils, especially if they have 
done posters, cartoons, and murals in their art classes. 

Even more significant is the students’ awareness of the use 
of symbols in expressing their own most profound feelings 
Adolescence is a period when fantasy is most intense. The 
wish to be admired by one's contemporaries, the urge to be 
independent of adults, and dreams of success in a future 
career are some of the more persistent themes in the thoughts 
and daydreams of our high school students. 

The challenge to art teachers is how to quide students to 
utilize these symbols to project their thoughts and feelings in 


“The City,” interpretive painting by Hugh Corbin, age 17. 





At the 
High School of Science, we have been most successful in 
tapping the emotional release offered by symbols through a 
self-portrait problem introduced as a ‘‘Picture of Myself.” 


art media. One problem is the choice of subject. 


But almost any other theme of interest to students will serve 
equally well as may be evident in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Among the favorites have been symbolic portraits 
of ‘Teacher,’ ‘My Family,” ‘My Friends,”’ “The City,” 
“Summer Memories,’ and many others. 

Once a subject has been chosen, the selection of the most 
appropriate symbols may lead into many familiar areas 
where symbolism plays an important role. Pupils will recall 
children’s stories in which fairies, ogres, and witches transform 
men into animals and in which animals speak and act like 
human beings. Some may have become acquainted with 
these stories through the animated cartoons of Walt Disney 
and his fellow-artists. The myths of ancient Greece and 
Rome as well as the folklore of primitive peoples will provide 
other illustrations of how the values of a people or a period 
have been expressed in symbols. The world of nature offers 
innumerable examples of plants or animals that serve as sym- 
bols for human characterization or relationships—'‘a clinging 
vine,” ‘a shrinking violet,”’ “free as a bird," “greedy as a 
pig,’ or ‘caught in a spider's web." 

More recently, the laboratories of science and the world 
of machinery have offered such useful symbols as the tele- 


“Graduation,” a symbolic interpretation of an enigma by Adrienne Rappaport, age 16, of the Bronx High School of Science. 
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scope, the mascnet, the lever gears the geiger counter and 
many others which have acquired symbolic significance 
over and above their technical function. In everyday speech 
these symbols are in constant use Pupils will suggest ex 


amples of figures of speech in which distortions of human 


“Two People,” a symbolic painting by Elaine Leung, age 17. 






“a grin from ear to 
or by the 
“a yellow streak," ‘green with envy,” or 


anatomy suggest emotional states 
ear,” ‘‘a long face”’ or “bursting a blood vessel,” 
use of color 


“purple with rage.'’ Poetry is also an unlimited source for 
more vivid and subtle instances of symbolic imagery. 

In a class discussion on symbolism, pupils are usually very 
eager to discuss symbols in their dreams as well as in their 
daydreams—without any attempt to interpret their possible 
meanings. To illustrate the mechanism of symbol making 
in the dream and in the daydreams, it is possible to use a 
word-association test in which pupils are asked to record a 
succession of words that come to their minds when a key word 
is given by the teacher. Another helpful device is an expla- 
nation of the Rorschach test in which a wide variety of sym- 
bolic associations are obtained from standardized ink blots. 

Finally, the best source for illustrating the utilization of 
symbols in art media is in the works of artists who have con- 
centrated on symbolic expression. Examples may be 
drawn from primitive art, from the art of eastern cultures, 
from medieval sculpture and illuminated manuscripts, and 
from the paintings of Bosch and Breughel. From contem- 


porary art, the work of Paul Klee, Marc Chagall, Salvatore 


Dali, Max Ernst, Picasso in the Guernica mural and many 


It has also been suggested that the 
work of nonobjective painters may be most meaningful as 
symbolism—-even though the artist may not admit that this 


was his intention. 


others may be chosen. 


Jackson Pollock's work, for example, 
has been interpreted as a labyrinth or maze to symbolize 
confusion and loss of direction in contemporary society. 


Another suggestion has been that these nonobjective 


“Self-Portrait,” symbolic drawing by Ronald Arisio, age 16. 


j 
“My World,” surrealist drawing by Mark Zivan of New York. 


paintings convey the artist's concern with symbolizing our 
present knowledge of the structure of matter by using lines 
and color to suggest the movement and equilibrium within 
the atom. An analogy from a previous period in art history 
is the suggestion that the Impressionists were influenced by 
Dalton’s Atomic Theory, depicting matter as tiny particles 
in motion, to begin painting in tiny dots of color. 

The importance of symbolic thinking has been receiving 
increasing attention in recent years. The growing field of 
semantics, the symbolism required for modern science and 
mathematics, the renewed interest in the significance of sym- 
bolism in ritual, and the application of Freud's theory of 
dreams, have led Suzanne Langer to write of symbolism as 
a ‘new key to philosophy’’ which is essential for a proper 
understanding of our contemporary world. 

Art teachers need not be concerned or repelled by the 
interpretation of symbols in psychological diagnosis ot 
therapy. There are still so many questions and unsolved 
problems among the experts in this area that the art teacher 
would be wiser to refrain from any more than the most ob- 
vious kind of interpretation which might be offered by the 
pupil-artist. In fact the teacher should be particularly sensi- 
tive to any feeling on the part of the pupil not to discuss his 
At this point, it may be said that the work of art 
has performed a valuable function in permitting the student 


symbols. 


to obtain the release that comes from objectifying an emo- 
tional situation and it is important that the teacher respect 
the pupil's right to privacy in the use of his own symbols 
The creative art teacher, however, will undoubtedly find, as 
many have already done, that the proper concern with sym- 
bolism may be a most fruitful approach to stimulating origi- 


nality in their pupils’ art work, achieving creative results. 





Toby K. Kurzband, who has been chairman of the department of art at 
the Bronx High School of Science, has just moved to the Christopher 
Columbus High School in New York City. He received his doctorate 
from Columbia University in June. Photos are by Charles Hellman 
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Intangible tones and meanings in great music are transposed 
to damp drawing paper with confident chalk strokes when 
eighth grade art pupils at Dickinson Junior High School 
gather to draw music impressions. It's a toss-up as to who 
gets the most fun out of music impressions—the students or 
the teacher. One thing we all agree on is that this phase of 
our art program is one of the most enjoyable. 

On the day previously arranged to begin this experience 
no lagging student wastes a precious moment of the art 
periods. First comes the hustle of preparations—marking 
four records with numbers, setting up the record player, 
getting out the drawing paper; giving each group of four 


A group of the author’s eighth grade students listen to a classic 
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Drawing and painting impressions of music offer a 
way to release imagination and creative power in 


the child. This is one of many new art approaches 


which take the emphasis away from mere imitation. 


aoe Bee 


ons of music 


students a box of chalk hunting up all the smocks and 
aprons needed to protect clean clothes, and moistening the 
paper to receive the chalk impressions. All eyes turn to 
the teacher, who says, ‘Be quiet and absorb the music, then 


interpret if as you will. Express your reaction If you 
recognize the selection, don't let on.” 

A hush falls upon the group as the students eagerly await 
the lowering of the needle onto the spinning disc which will 
fill the studio with glorious sound. In student lanquage the 
MUSIC IS “long-haired stuff,"’ but in student appreciation it 
is the music of great masters the sprightly mathematics of 


Qa Bach suite, the dark brooding of a Beethoven largo, or 


and record their impressions with chalk on dampened paper. 





Sat 


“Dancing by the Fire,” Jerry Simpson’s impression of “Le 
Beuf sur le Toit” by D. Milhaud. Children were not told 


the title or name of composer before making the drawings. 


the mad gyrations of a Milhaud ballet. At first everybody 
just sits and ‘‘soaks'’ up the music, and for a few long minutes 
nothing happens. Then, one by one, as his imagination 
takes wings, first one student and then another reaches for a 
piece of chalk. The chalk begins to move, slowly and 
thoughtfully at first as the students grapple with their feelings 


to give them expression. Soon, all over the studio, arms are 


Mary Nute says: “The music made me think of something 
lively—something quick and peppy as the drumming of the 
ancient Indians. Then my imagination ran away with me 
and soon the medicine man and the jump background found 
their way into the picture.” The musical inspiration for this 
was the Scherzo from Fourth Symphony by Tchaikowsky. 





moving quickly, nervously, excitedly, as they respond to 
the mood of the music and express it in visual form. 

Solemn notes of the Funeral March from the Eroica Sym- 
phony by Beethoven sounded from the studio phonograph 
Then without knowing the name of the music filling the room 
with its richness they drew. Tombstones, a hangman's 
noose—and a man to fill it—glowering black clouds and 
angry jagged lines flowed from their fingers. The vivid colors 
used revealed their sensitivity to the richness of the tones of 
the selection. Next, the lilting “Scherzo” from Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth Symphony was transposed into a carnival mask by one 
beribboned artist, into gay dancers by a blue-jeaned stu- 
dent, and into pagodas by the skilled fingers of an absorbed 
girl. 

The observing eye of the teacher sees one of the girls, 
who is an accomplished dancer ‘‘on the points,’’ beat time 
with her entire body between chalk strokes. In another 
part of the studio she observes a boy, who is a fine drummer, 
tapping out the rhythm with his feet as his chalk spells out 
his impression of what he feels. No student pays any atten- 
tion to anybody else; each one is completely engrossed in 
feeling’ his own feelings. When the music stops all are 
impatient to have it started again, lest the spell be broken 

As each impression is recorded, it is laid on the floor 
nearby and another piece of paper numbered to correspond 
No names or titles are used 
This is to obviate 
any possible overtones of time or place suggested by a name 


to the number of the recording. 
to identify the selection or the composer. 
or title. Several diferent impressions are registered to each 
piece of music, which is repeated as many times as the stu- 
dents request it. Then a new record is played. Again the 
same eager response to the changed mood of the music is 
evident. 

After several “‘listening days’ we study our impressions, 
smooth out the hasty drawings and fill in the areas neatly, 
using great care not to lose the freshness of the original 
impression. Vague forms are brought out in darker lines to 
emphasize the drawing quality and search out the ‘‘story.” 
This experience, also, is a creative one, for each impression 
has a story if one wi'l turn it round and round and let his 
imagination have free rein. When it is all over we mount the 
pictures. Then comes the added pleasure of finding out the 
real names of the selections and incorporating them into the 
impressions. Best of all, the resulting pictures are displayed 
in the library and on the bulletin board in the school corridor 
for the entire school to enjoy and marvel about. 

The teacher can't resist the temptation to spoil the fun by 
talking about ‘‘purposes’’ and ‘‘outcomes''—a silly thing 


to concern oneself about because it is usually in the nature 


Opposite page—Bill Stott’s “Mysterious Forest,” based on 
his impression of the slow movement from Eroica Symphony. 
Bill says: “The slow, deep-toned music made me feel as if 
I were in a dark, wooded cemetery at night. It was the 
very dreary music that put me in the mood for this picture.’ 
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Larry Payne’s “Chemical Experiments” are his impression of 
the Scherzo from Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. Larry 
says: “I imagined that I was in a laboratory watching things 
bubble and fiz. It was exciting, gay, and very fast. | could 
imagine beakers and test tubes bubbling with liquids and 
bolts of electricity going all over the place.”” Compare 
this abstract version with Larry’s more literal “‘Deathbed.” 


Judy Hinds, who made this impression of “Le Beuf sur le 
Toit” by Milhaud, says, “While the music played, a vision 
of an undersea comedy of colors came into my mind. The 
comedy and the colors both were put on paper to form one 
impression of ‘Sea Passage,’ the name given to my drawing.” 


A ’ 
“7 ‘ 


Page Mey Ce ett, 


tas 


of wishful thinking. However, if anyone is interested, here 
they are. Aside from training in imagination and free, fast 
recording of impressions, this activity demands the deepest 
concentration upon the music itself. Perhaps this occasion 
is the first time in the lives of many of these teen-agers that 
they have listened intently to great music, oblivious to all 


other stimuli. 





Fannie Mennen is art teacher at Dickinson Junior High School, located 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee. Her clothesline art shows at Plum Nelly 


are well known. She is studying this year on a Ford Foundation grant 


“Deathbed” by Larry Payne, based on the slow movement 


from Eroica Symphony by Beethoven. Larry says: “It made 


me imagine that | was in a home and that someone was sick 
or dying. The music was sad and slow and it made me sad.” 

















SAM BLACK 


Working together on a group project, children learn 
how to cooperate with one another in a social way. 
One of Scotland’s leading art educators discusses 


the advantages of group painting for social growth. 


Group painting for social growth 


This is an account of the author's belief in the power and 
importance of group painting in schools and a brief story of 
the transformation its introduction worked in one particular 
school 

Today Art Education is first among the most adaptable 
and flexible forms of educational activities. It is an essential 
form of expression to the older pupils, appealing to and 
giving creative opportunities to all, irrespective of age, 
ability, or aptitude. It provides the means to train observa- 
tion and discrimination, if trains creative hands, stimulates 
imagination and develops the emotional and mental powers 
It is truly a creative activity. This creativity in Ant Educa- 
tion can make also another, and perhaps the most important, 
contribution to the education of the young, that of social 
training. We need to develop social awareness in all boys 
and girls. Co-operation, give and take, service to others 
appreciation of the views of others and ability to work and 
live with their neighbors must begin in school, and not be 
left to the chance discovery of these virtues in the larger 
community after school 

Our present-day world is growing and changing with such 
rapidity that teachers and educators must take positive 
steps to equip children to face the changes fearlessly and 
together. This cannot be done by talking, by lecturing or 
by reading. Children have to live such experiences and 
undertake things together to appreciate what co-operation 
and social living means. And, by participating in group 
painting, children learn sociaily desirable habits in a happy 
way. This insures that lessons learned will have more perma- 
nent results. 

Group painting provides the opportunity for children to 
work with one another and appreciate each other's con- 
tribution to the common effort. This is, as a rule, confined to 
game activities, outside school. The bringing of team spirit 
into school can only result in benefit to all. Group work 
entails the observation of rules set by pupils themselves and, 
therefore, rules more acceptable than those imposed by 
adults. The able and the less well-endowed can play their 
parts equally well according to their abilities. Generally, 
the able and energetic become the group leaders, which is 
good training for them. A wise teacher will insure that such 
leaders are sometimes the followers; a situation which is 


also beneficial. The movement and discussions necessary 
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in the practice of group work lead to the important process 
of children learning from one another. This they often do 
more willingly than from adults 

Group paintings should be of such a scale that they 
would be outside the powers of one child to produce by 
himself; in this way participants enjoy a sense of achieve- 
ment and satisfaction. The child works and contributes to 
the growth of the paintings and in turn the work and paint 
ing contribute to the growth of the child. Such views are 


the result of practical experience of group work with primary 


Scottish pupils at work on separate parts of a group paint- 
ing shown on the next page. This is one possible method. 
Each unit is large enough to allow for some organization by 
the individual, although all must cooperate in main plan. 
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and secondary school children. In 1951, however, an 
opportunity, which allowed an experiment with a special 
type of school and child, yielded results which underlined 
beliefs and established more firmly conviction in the in- 
valuable lessons of group work. 

Under the Dunbartonshire County Education Authority in 
the West of Scotland, pupils of low category- pupils that 
is, who at the age of twelve had failed to qualify for second- 
ary education but were too old to remain in primary schools 
and too retarded to make much of academic secondary 
school work—were creamed from all schools in a neighbor- 
hood and concentrated in one school. In the minds of many 
teachers these pupils were the rejects, the no-goods, and in 


They 
had always been difficult, and such segregation might have 


their own minds too they were aware of the stigma. 


made them even more so. 

A young and enthusiastic art teacher, Alasdair Dunn, 
was sent to this school and after some initial difficulties over 
materials and physical conditions—the art room was the 
third part of an old gymnasium divided into rooms—he 
began to develop some interest in art among the boys, 


though the girls were slower to show interest. Believing, 











The first group picture produced in 
the school referred to in the text. 


however, that much could be done with and for the children, 
and observing that they showed boundless energy for some 
things which could be of great value, if directed into worth- 
while channels, the possibility of introducing group work 
was discussed. After a session's work the results were 
beyond his dreams. The children took so enthusiastically 
to the activity that it became difficult to get them out of 
school at breaks and at night. In work alone their output 
of group paintings was surprising. They proved they were 
capable of concentration on a task that interested them and 
of sustaining an effort over a considerable period of time. 
After a few exercises many were capable of working on 
their own without constant teacher supervision. 

One group of five boys produced a fine picture, in a few 
weeks, working in a room a little bigger than a paint store. 
Boys who had shown no interest in school and little coopera- 
tion with teachers became frank and cooperative and lost 
their hesitancy and surliness. The Art program changed for 
the better the school attitude of these pupils, and, thanks to 
the enlightened policy of the Director of Education and the 
Headmaster who quickly saw the value of the work, this 


social and educational good was given every encourage- 


Four boys, average age 14, produced 
this picture by working together on 
the entire group painting, with each 
boy painting the subject material in 
which he was most interested. This 
method is favored by many educators. 
Painting was about four by six feet. 
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ment. The paintings themselves displayed vitality and 
vigor Perhaps this was because all the years of the chil- 
dren's schooling had been years of frustration. This release 
was an overflowing and a bursting forth, so evident in the 
lively handling of paint and color 

To produce the paintings all pupils individually painted 
a small picture, five by seven inches, or eleven by fourteen 
inches. Then children selected the picture they preferred, 
and formed into groups. In some cases nine children worked 
on the main picture while the remainder of the class provided 
border designs and decorations for that picture. Groups may 
vary from two or three children to thirty or more. As a tule, 


The small sketch 


is enlarged to a scale of five feet by seven feet and areas 


groups of four and five work best together. 


which may be uninteresting in the enlarged picture can be 
filled with appropriate items from other pupils’ pictures. A\s 
the work proceeds the teacher is the guide, arbiter, the source 
of information and encouragement yet not the dominant in- 
fluence. Each group has a pupil-leader who coordinates 
the efforts of all. 


when squared up large; all pupils working on the whole at 


A group painting may be painted as it is 


the same time; or it may be divided up and worked in sec- 
tions which are brought together from time to time to check 
colors, textures, etc The second method is useful in con 
gested conditions. 

The pupils as a result of this particular activity soon be 
came interested to develop their powers further and when 
there was a need for reference to things outside school 
pupils were sent in small study groups under the leadership 
Most of 
the work grew out of local and personal experiences of 


the children. 
This awakening of the children through their cooperative 


of one pupil to gather illustrations and drawings 


art efforts, this sharing of their creative work and their shared 
enjoyment in it, seemed to be not merely good art education 
but good education for living. The children, growing in 
their powers of expression and in self-esteem, were forming 


into better people by virtue of their school art activities 





Sam Black is principal lecturer in art at Jordanhill Training College for 
Teachers, Glasgow, Scotland, and taught at Columbia University during 


the past summer He has an article in the new Unesco art publication 


Boys working together on a group picture of their neighborhood. Responsibilities were divided according to each interest. 





Gian Roberto Ossella of Rome, Italy, puts the finishing touches to a horse he made in Madame Zelezny's class. 


ITALIAN CHILDREN 
ENJOY SCULPTURE 





Italian children may attend special art classes with the 
children of foreigners stationed in Rome. Children may not 
be able to understand each other's native tonque, but they 


understand each other's art. Helena Zelezny is instructor 
















































FRANK WACHOWIAK One of the earliest forms of art activity too often 


neglected in the schools, sculpture in both common 


FNL INS 


and new materials enables students to experience 


three-dimensional concepts impossible in flat work. 


Sculpture in the high schoo 





As part of our high school art program we plan a six-weeks’ 
period in sculpture. Both boys and girls look forward to 
this work because it gives them a chance to explore some 
new materials with strange new tools. They especially 
enjoy the physical stimulus of working with a material that 
intrigues as well as disciplines them. The students are intro- 
duced to possible sculptural materials early in the fall, and 
are encouraged to bring material they have discovered 
themselves. A boy from the country brings in a huge 
stump of a tree. Someone else brings in discarded stone 
from his uncle's monument shop. 

We are constantly on the lookout for unusual materials 
suitable for carving. One day we saw some pumice stone 
in a store used for flower plart containers——an unusual gray 
striated stone, and found it was available in blocks of 
different sizes. From there on the students took over. We 


have discovered that most materials can be glued together 


Above—A Carving in foam glass by an eighth grade student. 
Left—A Wood sculpture by a student in the twelfth grade. 





to form iarger blocks for more monumental pieces. Our 
students are first introduced to sculptural problems in the 
junior high school, where we usually work in insulation 
brick, plaster of pars or Keene cement molds Often we 
mix the plaster and cement with silicate to make carving 
easier and lighter for handling. 

In the high school elective art class we introduce materials 
and tools available and have demonstrations of basic 
sculpture techniques We are fortunate in having a unt 
versity sculpture studio which we can visit to see original 
works We look at and evaluate reproductions and slides 
of sculpture, but mainly we talk about ideas for our sculptural 
projects. Next, the students choose the material they want 
to work in. Very often they have already made their selec 
tion by bringing in a favorite material they have discovered 
Students carve ina great variety of materials: wood of all 


kinds, alabaster, marble, salt block foam glass (block), 
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Above—This head was carved in balsa wood and then 
stained with shoe polish. Made by an eleventh grade pupil. 


Below—Kneeling Slave cut from salt block by a student in 
the twelfth grade at the University High School, lowa City. 


pumice stone, sculpstone, insulation brick, quarrystone, 
paraffin (tinted with colored crayons), plaster of paris or 
Milk cartons 
may be used for molds, or shoe boxes lined with waxed 
paper It is well to have a variety of mold sizes for casting 


the block to be carved. 


envision a sculptural problem from a two-dimensional sketch 


Keene cement as is or mixed with silicate. 


Because it is sometimes difficult to 


students who need the help of a model are encouraged to 
work one out in clay or Plasticine. 

Here are a few suggestions we have found beneficial in 
the sculptural project: (1) Keep the basic form simple. 
(2) Keep base of piece bulky and carve details into it as 
a last stage. 


This prevents the piece from being top heavy 


(3) Work 


Do not complete an 


and falling over during the sculpture process 
over the whole piece simultaneously. 
area ata time. (4) Keep appendages (legs, arms, tails, etc ) 
bulky at first. Define only when basic shape is established. 
(5) The piece should be planned to make the most of the 
shape of the block. (6) The sculpture should be interesting 


Two pieces of foam glass were glued together to make a 
large block for this carving by an eleventh grade student. 











from all sides (if sculpture in the round). Keep turning piece 
around as you work. (7) Textural and decorative details 
should be added after basic shape is established. Don't 
(8) Think before you chisel 
or carve. Remember it is always easier to chip out a piece 
(9) If the block breaks during process 
don't get discouraged. 


overdo texture or decoration. 


than to add one. 
See what you can make of the 
remaining piece; Sometimes you can glue a piece back on 
with household cement. (10) Do not try to make something 
in brick or stone that would look more appropriate in wire. 
(11) Plan so that the open 


spaces or voids in your piece are just as interesting in shape 


Be honest with the material. 
as the solid areas. (12) Use a variety of shapes in your 
work. Achieve unity by letting the linear design lead the 
observer's eye from one shape to another. 

Tools for this project are: knives (sloyd, paring, X-Acto), 
chisels (stone, wood, plaster of paris), hammers, mallets, 
bushhammer, files, rasps, nails, nutpicks, old dental tools, 


sandpaper (coarse), lots of newspapers for good cleanup. 


Above—Twelfth grade carving in plaster mixed with silicate 
Below—Foam glass carving by student in the twelfth grade. 












































At the end of the first two weeks we have a round-table 
evaluating session. Students put their work on a turmtable 
and we get a chance to see it from all sides Everyone 15 
Sometimes a student is 


Students who 


invited to make critical comments 
appointed to be monitor for these discussions 
finish their work earlier than time allotted may work in some 
other three-dimensional material such as wire sculpture or 
clay Our students have indicated in many ways that they 
enjoy the s¢ ulpture project more than most of the usual 


painting and drawing expenences Why not give ita try? 





Fronk Wachowiak is head of art education at the Un versity High 
School, State University of lowa, lowa City He has had a reqular 
television progran n art. and: n Burma for thi year under a Full 


bright grant. H widely known as a counci! member of th NA EA 
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Brilliant Colors! 





IN 4X1” TUBES 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


— AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 


The strong, bright colors of Weber Aqua 
print Inks dry with a satiny-smooth finish 
similar to that produced by water color or 
show-card color. Any of the colors can be 
blended to obtain secondary hues. 


These inks present no “clean-up” problem 
... they are easily washed, with water, from 
implements, clothing, and hands . . . and 
they leave no stain. 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 
the following colors: 


Red Magenta Green 
Purple Yellow White 
Orange Brown Black 
Turquoise Light Blue Dark Blue 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 923, PA. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 











help make their WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools 

help give your students’ hands more 2 
creative ‘‘follow-thru.” Pairs 
Because there's a specific, designed- Ey 
for-the-job X-acto for many differ- _ oy) 
ent school handicraft, art and shop SF 
needs... to help them do a better 

job—with their own hands. 

X-acto offers a complete line of 

unique tools, knives and inter- 

changeable blades. 


from 25¢ to $30 
at dealers everywhere 





Write today 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Cataleg. 


® 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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ALL ART 
TEACHERS 
HAVE TALENT 


BUT... 


NOT ALAS, 

ALL STUDENTS. 

HELP THE STRUGGLERS 
AND THE 

STRAGGLERS WITH 
THE BEST 

CERAMIC 

MATERIAL‘ 


- CLAYS 
| - COLORS 
- GLAZES 





PEMCO CORPORATION 








POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY DIV 
BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 















ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Shapes Suggest Forms, a booklet con- 
taining material on paper sculpture and 
other art ideas, was developed by a section 
of the California state professional commit- 
tee on art education. After considerable 
requests from art supervisors in other areas it 
was decided to multigraph it in quantity, 
and it can be purchased for $1.50. Leafy 
Terwilliger is acting as distributor. Her ad 
dress is 523 West School Street, Porterville, 
California 





Color Digest, a new publication of the 
Higgins Ink Company, is an explanation of 
the theory which prompted the selection of 


the hues in which Higgins drawing inks are 
manufactured. Of special interest to those 
concerned with the technical problems of 
color, including the advanced art student 
and commercial artist, the book deals with 
the problems of drawing inks as related to 
the Ostwald standards. Egmont Arens, 
prominent industrial designer, and Bertram 
Cholet, were among those who participated 
in the research reported 

The publication presents, in orderly se- 
quence, accepted ideas and supposed facts 
concerning color and color theory. It con- 
tains a great deal of information of value to 
any student of color, and includes an en- 
velope containing all parts for assembling 
an authentic Ostwald Solid with suggestions 
for use of this device in color work. Readers 
may obtain this book by sending $2.00 to 
the Higgins Ink Company, 271 Ninth Street, 
Brooklyn 15, New York. 


A New Pictorial Chart shows the place 
of Leonardo de Vinci in the stream of his 
tory by illustrating the main events and 
works of his life in chronological relation- 
ship with other personalities and events of his 
time. Horizontally, the chart is divided into 
three general sections. The center section 
has small reproductions of some of Leo 
nardo's works, as well as pictures of the house 
where he was born and some of the buildings 
in which he lived or worked. Above this, 
important events of the period are noted, 
and below it are the names of some of 
Leonardo's outstanding contemporaries, as 
well as pictures of his four patrons and cos- 
tumes of the day. For example, we see that 


(Continued on page 36) 














How to Make Novel Christmas Ornaments 
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Now your students can make sturdy three-dimensional 





















Christmas ornaments with Plastic Wood. These cheery, Cut snow man or other 
, : , ae shape from heavy card- 

gaily colored decorations will make your classroom win- board. Cut length of col- 

dows sparkle... and, later, will brighten up the young- ored string for loop. 

sters’ own trees. Have your students follow the easy —~ 

directions and you'll be delighted with the many unusual eS! 

designs they'll create. < 

Plastic Wood is famous for its adaptability to many kinds DS 

of arts and crafts projects. It handles like putty 

and hardens quickly into a permanent grainless 

Handles like 
























wood. Its consistency is easily controlled with 


putty. Hardens 
into wood — 
It's permanent! ff 


2 Place loop on top, Build 

up Plastic Wood to de- 
sired thickness on front. 

Add thin layer on back, 


Plastic Wood Solvent. Plastic Wood can be sawed, 







cut or sanded and takes a variety of finishes. 

















*AERO SNOW is perfect for all sorts of snow 
effects, including trimming windows and trees. 


+ Cte y 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 




















3 Let dry, and sand. Spray 
Aero Snow® overall, 





Boyle-Midway Inc. 
22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 




























































































































@ professional in results 
@ moderate in price 
@ ideal for students 


made in U.S.A. from formulae 
originated and perfected by the 
master blenders of the world 
renowned Rembrandt Artists’ 


oganees of quality 





Experimenting tn 
CASEIN? 
for perfect results use 























Ask Your School Supply Distributor 
Write for descriptive literature 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


























ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(¢ 


ontir ed from page 74) 


Leonardo was born in Vinci, near Florence, 
Italy, just before the end of the Hundred 
Years War. When Columbus discovered 
America, Leonardo was in Milan, paint- 
ing one of his most famous works, ‘The Last 
Supper,"’ in the Church of Santa Maria 
Delle Grazie. Prepared by the Fine Arts 
Department of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation and printed in sepia, 
this study chart and a four-page mimeo- 
graphed story of some of Leonardo's inven- 
tions and scientific studies are available free 
of charge. Recommended as supplemen- 
tary study material for art history and 
appreciation and __ integration—history, 
geography, languages, and literature 
Write to the Department of Information, 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York 


Semiprecious Stones and other jewelry 
materials are vividly described in the latest 
catalog of the Sam Kramer Company. In 
cluded are stones for beginners and ad 
vanced craftsmen, uncut gems for caging in 
wire, and unusual shapes for contemporary 
designing. Findings such as earring backs, 
chain, silver wire, and saw blades are in 
cluded, as well as hard-to-find material like 
ivory, African buffalo horn, and so on. The 
catalog is free on request from Sam Kramer, 


29 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y 


Those Interested in Ceramics will find 
good use for a catalog offered, without 
charge, by Tepping Studio, 3517 Riverside 
Drive, Dayton, Ohio. The catalog lists, 
illustrates and describes the complete line of 
high quality kilns, supplies, and accessories 
to fill your every need in ceramic work—for 
classes or individual hobbyist. In addition, 
Mr. Herbert Tepping, a qualified practicing 
ceramist, offers free advise on problems re- 
lating to ceramics. For your copy of the 
catalog, simply write Tepping Studio at the 
address above 


Time to Kiln is the title of an 8-page 
brochure which Pemco has made available 
to you at no charge. This brochure will be 
of special interest to art teachers and new 
comers to ceramics. In question-and-answer 
form it gives a simple outline of the steps to 
be taken in firing ceramics. ‘Time to Kiln” 
grew out of Pemco's associations with Mary- 
land art teachers and local ceramic work 
shops which the company has conducted 
The booklet includes all of the questions 
which have been asked so many times about 
how to stack a kiln, how to read tempera- 
ture, where kilns can be used, and what 
accessories are necessary in order to fire 
properly. For your free copy of ‘Time to 
Kiln’’ simply write Items of Interest Editor, 
School Arts Magazine, 1310 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. Be- 
fore November 30, please 











30 BRILLIANT CERAMIC COLORS 


. . - Ready for instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any of 
the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid Underglaze 
Colors and apply direct to your ware. Each set 
contains strong, deep colors. Easy to mix for 
intermediate shades or with white for pastels. 
The Underglaze Colors can be used for Engobes 
or Slip Stains work equally well on raw or 
bisque ware, in either one or two fires 

The Overglaze Set is made up of the linest colors 
obtainable, all milled super fine to make china 
painting areal pleasure. Included are three costly 
colors: Pink A-1644, Maroon A-1645 and Purple 
\-1649, which contain Gold Compounds 

Each set is attractively boxed with two multi- 
purpose brushes and complete instructions. 


Liquid Overglaze Set 
(approx. 1/10 Ib. of each color) —$10.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 


(1 full oz. of each color) —$5.00 


Write for catalog and prices on Drakenfeld Prepared 
Glazes, Clay Bodies, Electric Ceramic Kilns and other 
high-quality ceramic supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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"Ideal for School Use” 
-say teachers across 
the nation 


Quality plus economy is an un- 
beatable combination—Specify 
Devoe for all your art material 
needs—dependable since 1754. 





DEVOE Art Materials 


Dit COLORS @© WATER COLORS 
TEMPERA e ORY ART COLORS 








Devoe & Raynolds Company, inc., Louisville, 











Old Roman Scribes: 
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Speedball pens revolutionize _ 

speed lettering, drawing and 

designing with pens devised Se 

To produce various alphabets 4 

and strokes in a more smooth, 
effortless manner 


| Ay 


DRAWING & LETTERING PENS 


JSAM-PACKED 
With NEW FEATURES 
... THE ONE BOOK THAT 
16t% HAS EVERYTHING! 
yt10™ § . at yourdealer ~ now 


veo 1 8 color pages! 


_ THe RIGHT, * 
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“Yhs ad drawn « lettered with Speedball pens CoD & Speedball wks 





Release of Rembrandt—Poet of Light 
is announced by International Film Bureau 
57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Illinois. Produced by Benjamin Berg and 
1. A. Block. the film is biographical and 
documentary of the great Dutch painter 
whose work was known for his masterful 
use of light. Visual presentations include 
many drawings and etchings as well as a 
large number of his best known paintings in 
cluding ‘Detail from the Night Watch,’ 
“Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Nicolas Tulp,”’ 
and a variety of ‘Self Portraits."’ Running 
time of the black and white film is 13 min 
utes. Prints are available for purchase 
(sale price $65); and on rental basis ($4.50) 
from International Film Bureau, Inc. For 
convenient rental or loan, apply to nearest 
Public Library, State University Extension 
Division, or local Educational Film Library 


_ 


Portable Potter's Wheel. Weighing only 
twenty-five pounds, and cleverly built into a 
carrying case the size of a portable type 
writer case, the new Adams’ Wheel is itself 
the result of considerable creative effort 
The inventor, Leonard Adams, is a musician 
by profession who is interested in inventing 
asa hobby. After observing ceramics stu 
dents at work on the wheel he decided to 
develop a portable wheel which could be 
easily transported between schools and 
studios. The wheel is electrically operated 
from any 115-volt, 60-cycle source, is of 
variable speed, and has both hand and 
foot controls. It is made of aluminum cast 
ings inside a natural-oak case. Attach 
ments make the wheel usable for lathe work 
mixing slip, jiggering, grinding glaze, and 
even winding kiln coils, and it may be used 
as a turntable as well as for throwing 
Several art teachers and potters, including 
Mary Templeton of Buffalo, assisted in the 
designing. The wheel is reasonably priced 
and may be ordered from the Leonard 
Adams Studios, 1400 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo 7, New York 


Culture in Canada is the title of a new 
publication by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, sponsored by the Fund 
for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation 
This book is a report of the findings of the 
Royal Commission on National Develop 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, and 
deals with various aspects of Canadian 
culture. As a result of the study, 146 rec 


ommendations were made, covering a wide 





Have your students 
tried CHARCOAL 


this convenient way? 


i ie. 


OR LANDS( 


FOR STILL LIFE 


rrr 


ran 
eneral’s Charcoal 
whoo students 


(General's Charcoal Pencil is the most conven 
ient form of charcoal your students can use, It 
has the same vigorous drawing qualiter 4 as stick 
charcoal gives the same pleasing results but 
keeps hands and clothes clean Creme ral » ( hare oal 
Pencil is practical, too it sharpens easily is 
sturdy in action . and eliminates the breakage 
so common with ordinary charcoal. 


NEW! General's HB Charcoal Pencil 
Now!—ask for General's Charcoal Pencil in 
four degrees: HB-2B-1B-6B. At art stores every 
where 
Write Dept. SA fora free trial 


pencil naming your favorite degree 


Mateare os ae Kwon mse woe ue (f/ 4 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


O77) FOOT STOEET JOSEY CITY OOM GY 








How to form a vital and permanent con- ca’s Best Source of Supplies for “7 
nection in the child between his craftwork Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 
and other experiences. 


Creative Crafts in Education Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
vuln Everything for beginners and advanced 
by Seonaid M. Robertson hobbyists. Craft leathers, supplies and 
“ accessories for SCHOOLS, craft groups 

fl and skilled hobbyists 


This study relates crafts as : HIGHEST QUALITY 
taught in schoolstoa much A All materials, moderately-priced tool 
de field the ar er ing leathers, calfskin, etc. top quality 
on. Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
environment of the child. ferFREE Our established policy is to ship orders 
Conditions ond modes of CATALOG the same day we receive them 
working are shown to foster J. Cc. LARSON COMPANY 
the growth of sensitivity 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3210, Chicago 24, Ill. 
and imagination, and the 
value of these for the grow- 














ing years and for adult life 
is stressed 


Remember, locomotives don't whistle at 
The author devotes the last two-thirds of the book 


to the practical exposition of working materials . . railroad crossings to keep up their courage. 
gets down to questions of glazing pottery and build- 


STUDENTS 


BR 4 bh 
‘ut fasily With, 


ARTICLES 


CRAFT ACTIVITIES 
LACINGS 
TOOLING LEATHERS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Learn more about Osborn leathercraft ideas and activities for 


Young and Old. Send for free 8-page Supply Folder or 25 cents 
for No, 20, 72-page idea-packed giant School Catalog. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


House of Leathercraft for over 25 yeors 


223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6, Ill. 











ing akiln, of the progression from potato to screen 
printing and the use of dyes. Some of the chapter 
headings are: Wood, Modeling, Pottery, Carving, 

Bookmaking, Lino Pictures, Fabric Printing, and P R N T | N C ©) LO R 
Needlework and Embroidery. Each chapter ends ; 

with a list of minimum equipment for each stage of with » | aN; 

work. ‘’Creative Crafts in Education’ was reviewed | int dfold 

in School Arts for September 1953. 300 pages BR Send one ee NEW, 
33 plates, 69 figures LOW-COST, STENCIL-PRINT METHOD. 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP COLOR PRINTING BRAYER $2.95 postpai 


1310 Printers Bldg, Worcester 8, Mass ‘ . — - ; 
Sera alntagege : New, Fascinating activities! Greeting Cards, 
Posters, Program and Booklet designs, etc. 
Sharp imprints. Brilliant, Washable Colors. 


Please send me ‘Creative Crafts in Education’ today 
| Bill me for $6.00 | enclose $6.00 


Name 


eas AMERICAN DESIGN FORUM 


BOX §$ CAMDEN, MAINE 
City Zone 





AY 
— NOW FOR HOLID 
PREP A CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


welry 
Order materials now for metalwork ond wr “sd 
Wide choice of tools and materials 


making or circular giving prices 


teachers and craftsmen Askf : 
wier and copper in sheets an 
circles for bowls and trays Books 
and portfolios filled with interest- 
ing ideas and suggestions 
IMlustrated catalog S is yours r 
50 cents. Your money refunde 
on first $3.00 order 


of pe 


for 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY C 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R.I. 








New... Original Ideas 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
A Portfolio by M. Grace Johnston . . . Newann. new Jersey 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of 
paper and making three-dimensional designs—modern designs that 
sparkle with originality? 

For teaching the basic principles of space organization and design 
for challenging the imagination and inventiveness of your students in 
design and composition, you will find c rich store of ideas in this newtitle. 
It also gives you methods and techniques for display design, window dec- 
oration, school plays and stagecraft, exhibits, fashion shows, and many 
other projects where paper and three-dimensional design add interest 


This portfolio contains 24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches— 
each covering a different phase of paper sculpture art. 


Materials and Tools Flower and Leaf Ornament Masks of Comedy and 
Basic Forms Bird Shapes Tragedy 
HERE Shadow Folds Girls’ Heads—Side View The American Eagle 
Cut Surface Design and Girl's Head with Hat Dresaen Clock and Wreath 
ARE THE Abstract Shapes Girl's Head with Flowered Standing Figure 
Decorative Leaves Hat Christmas Angels 
SUBJECTS Scrolls and Ornaments Minikin and Manikin A Symbolic Figure 
Flower Forms Cherves and Drapery Experiments in Form 
Frames and Borders Musical Instruments Abstractions 


On each of these large double-sized . + 
pages you will find a photograph of the MAIL THIS COUPON LA Le: 
finished product, a diagram showing 
how to cut, bend, score, fold and fasten The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
the separate pieces to assemble the 1310 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
completed project, plus clearly-written 
directions and suggestions for making Please send copies of PAPER SCULPTURE at $3.75 
and using each piece. per copy. 

(}) Payment enclosed (} Send bill payable in 30 days 


Order copies today 


Name 


Price $3.75 Address 


City 


There is no verbal vitamin more potent than 
praise. 








Planning 
and 


parte Producing 
vemeems | POSTERS 


by JOHN deLEMOS 


Ideas for Every Occasion 


School Dances, Games, Contests, Shows 
are only a few of the events in the busy 
school year that you need posters to help 
promote and enliven the occasion. PLAN- 
NING AND PRODUCING POSTERS is an 
inspiring help to your pupils in iurning out 
the right poster for these important events. 
Order copies today and welcome the chal- 
lenging demand for ideas 


81 illustrations -11 chapters 60 pages, size 
7%4 by 10%4 inches. 4th and revised edition 


Send $3.75 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1310 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
Please send my Poster Book today ! 
Enclosed is $3.75 Send Bill 


Name 
Address 
City 
























Gsterbrook 


Lettering Pens 


are the 


CHOICE 


of ARTISTS, 
of TEACHERS, 
of STUDENTS 


everywhere 










..-for 20 very 
goodand »% 
pointed reasons 
































39 different 
point styles to 
give you complete 
versatility and 
provide precisely 
the right point for 
every drawing 
and lettering need. 


LETTERING PENS 


by America’s First Pen Maker 






The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N.J 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 37) 
range of topics related to the arts. Special 
recognition is given to new cultural influence 
such as radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures, which are rapidly approaching the 
influence of the school, library, and church 
The peculiar problems of the artist in Canada 
are faced frankly, and recommendations 
The Canadian 
Association for Adult Education may be 
addressed at 143 Bloor Street West, Toron 
to 5, Ontario, Canada 


made to improve conditions 
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A New Soap-Type Eraser is made of 
Vinylite resins for neater, more efficient 
operation and longer life. Resistance of this 
resin-base eraser to crumbling reduces the 
amount of crumbs on the working surface 
while removing pencil marks quickly and 
thoroughly. It is a product of Richard Best 
Pencil Company, Inc., 211 Mountain Ave 
nue, Springfield, New Jersey 


Leisurecrafts, one of the leading craft 
supply stores on the west coast, announces 
the opening of larger and modernized 
quarters at a new address, 528 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, California. The new 
quarters have been ‘engineered’ for fast, 
efficient handling of mail orders by roller 
conveyer line and other innovations, all de 
signed to give top service to customers. 

Since 1902 this company has been sup 
plying the craft needs of a growing number 
of satisfied customers; and you will find their 
stocks include materials for all craft activi 
ties—at reasonable prices. For a copy of 
their latest catalog—just published—simply 
write Items of Interest Editor, School Arts 
Magazine, 1310 Printers Building, Worces- 
ter 8, Massachusetts and ask for the new 
Leisurecrafts catalog. Before November 
30, please 


On Saturday, September 5, 1953, the 
new Museum of International Folk Art was 
dedicated and formally opened to the 
public at Santa Fe, New Mexico. The Mu 
seum, which is a branch of the Museum of 
New Mexico, is a state-supported and state 
operated institution, and was built to house 
the folk art collection of Miss Florence Di 
bell Bartlett of Chicago, acquired in the 
course of many years of travel in more than 
fifty diferent countries. The collection con- 
sists chiefly of costumes, textiles, household 
objects, and a variety of decorative items of 
folk origin 


(Contir ed on page 44) 

























the 
most 


lines 
in the 





are drawn 
with a 
VENUS 


drawing pencil 








The experts know what Venus 
will give them: the sharper, 
clearer, perfectly consistent line 
they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produces finer 
particles in the lead to insure 

a more even deposit strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 
grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations 
Send for helpful, illustrated instruction 
brochure “ Sketching with Venus,”’ only 25¢ 
and geta FREE Venus Drawing Pencil 































VENUS... 


craftsmanship in pencils 


trademark of fine 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY Dept SA-1054 
Heboken, New Jersey 
Enclosed is $ for 








copies of 
“Sketching with Venus" at 25¢ each and 
copies of New Portfolio of 1952 Award-Winning 


free Venus Drawing Pencil 


Name 
School 
Street 
City State 


’ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my : 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
‘ 










GRUMBACHER 


“A401 ’ ad 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 










@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 

















WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


__M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1,N.Y. 

























Announcing the £12" 
























POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios 


FEATURES Neve geront 
ED AT 
ott SO Low a prict 


HESIGNED FOr SCHOOL USE 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

trol provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
+. or write for complete literature. 


B a! Manviacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 


40 








NEWS DIGEST 


(Continued from page 2) 


California Conference. [he northern 
California section of the Pacific Arts As- 
sociation announces its ar.nua} art education 
conference to be held in Asilomar on No- 
vember 6, 7, and 8. The program includes 
group sessions at various levels, new films, 
an Art in Action workshop, and tours to 
artists’ studios Dr George Sheviakof of 
San Francisco State College will address the 
Saturday morning session on the subject, 
“Changing Values in Human Education and 
Their Implications for Classroom Teaching." 
The total cost for two nights, five meals, and 
“everything at Tide Inn and Hilltop House 
is $15.00. Reservations are being received 
by Tom Kosky, James Lick High School, 


San Jose, California 


Edwin Ziegfeld, head of the department 
of fine and industrial arts at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, edited the first 
Unesco art publication, “Creative Teaching 
in the Visual Arts,"’ to be released in the 
near future. This publication includes forty- 
five articles by leading writers, artists, edu- 
cators, and psychologists from twenty differ 
ent countries. American writers include 
Viktor Lowenfeld, Marion Quin Dix, Mary 
Adeline McKibbin, Carl Hiller, and Thomas 
Munro. Charles and Margaret Gaitskell 
represent Canada 


Arne W. Randall, specialist in fine arts 
for the U.S. Office of Education, helped 
prepare the book, ‘Schools at Work in 48 
States," available from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office for thirty-five cents 
This publication of 138 pages is a study of 
elementary school practices in the United 
States, and is a comprehensive report of the 
survey. Major divisions are Teachers at 
Work, Pupils at Work, The School Program, 
School and Community at Work Together, 
and A Profession at Work on its Problems 






New Color Filmstrips on Toulouse 
Lautrec and Bruegel have just been released 
for college and school use by M. C. Cooper 
These sets present reproductions, mostly in 
faithful color, of major paintings and draw- 
ings of these masters at a price averaging 
about fifteen cents per frame. The Toulouse- 
Lautrec set is in five parts and lists at $25.00, 
while the Bruegel set of three parts lists at 
$16.00. Address M. C. Cooper, Box 3, 
Preuss Station, Los Angeles 35, California 


American Art Week is November 1-7 
It is sponsored by American Artisis Pro- 
fessional League. Mrs. Lois White Bil- 
linger, 40 France St., Norwalk, Conn., 
Director of American Art Week has sent us 
mimeographed sheets giving a variety of 
hints and suggestions of interest to schools 
and groups planning programs in observance 
of AAW. Those interested are urged to 
write Mrs. Billinger for suggestions to fit 
their programs 












ane sieve! a PEACOCK 


inch Loom 
Simple, sturdy 
Weaves any ma- 
terial. Widely used 
in schools and 
homes 


WRITE 







EE 
CATALOG 


Showing complete 
line of original craft 

projects and materials in 

stock for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 


421 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 





SERAMOGLAZE 


THE “LIQUID PLASTIC” FINISH FOR 
TAL * GLASS ° LEATHER 
ge PLASTER® CONCRETE 
@ Gives a igh-tucwe 


waterproof and resist 
anthoish Canbetinted 
or colored Repeated 
coats will give depth 
and refraction like 
glass. Flexible, will nor 
chip even on leather 
An amazing LIQUID 
PLASTIC finish. Write 
for free bulletin 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 8. Sted Axo. 






Clay «|| wooo + ME 
FABRIC |] ptastice PAPE 

































Camp of 
School 
Discount 


Shipping 







CATALOGUE 10¢ Free to instructors 





WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLY CO. 


307 Harrison Dept. QO Davy enport, lowa 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS! 


Professional instruction at home. Scenario, sound, animation 
camera technique. Simple, entertaining course includes dramatic 
and TV films. Make group or personal project. Accredited 
Write for free catalog 


MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE, Birmingham 3, Mich. 
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BRIGHTEST Name in COLOR 


CHALK PASTELS © DRY TEMPERA PIGMENT 


wuts for tiglhacatar mascaal SA-19 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
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SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


and linoleum block printing will vitalize your school 
arts program Drawing, carving and printing are 
combined with interest compelling efectiveness 
SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters and products for 
linoleum block printing Speedball linoleum 
inks water-soluble or oil, Speedball brayers, lino- 
zips, and press 


Send for free charts on Linoleum Projects 


os —--———-— 


>. eer | 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO, CAMDEN 1,0. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 





FREE TO 7EACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 
PAINT 


Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
ore fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 
WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
=) FOR HAND COLORING 








Unusual designs by leading artists waiting 
for the magic touch of your brush. 25 
attractive folders with envelopes, only 
$1.00. Add to your income, and have fun 
doing it. Order early. 

KNOWLES PUBLISHING CO.,, 7 Pierce Street, Marblehead, Mass. 





LETTERS 


Brief quoses from other countries illustrate 
the growing importance of School Arts as an 
international magazine. Letters on subjects 
of general interest to readers will be quoted 
each month. Address the editor in Buffalo. 


France Trevor Thomas, Unesco program 
specialist for arts in education, Paris, writes 
“Good wishes for the future of School Arts.” 


England Ronald Horton of the Brighton 
College of Arts and Crafts says: ‘The idea 
of getting contributions from other countries 
is an excellent one and will be invaluable.” 


Japan Mitsutaro Mino of Mitoyogun 
writes: "| hope you will publish a special 
edition of Japanese School Arts to increase 


good will between our two countries."’ 


British West Indies H. B. Dixon, head 
master of a Jamaica school, says ‘School 
Arts was recommended by many delegates 
at the World Conference of Teachers.”’ 


Brazil Emma Koch of Parana says that 
School Arts is of great help in developing 
a closer relationship and better cultural 


understanding between various nations." 


Canada Dr. Muriel Uprichard, national 
director of the Junior Red Cross, says: “Con 
gratulations on your new post as editor of 
School Arts, and success in this work." 


North Ireland Betty Charlton, art mis 
tress in Belfast, says: “‘l receive your val 
vable magazine as a Christmas gift from a 
Canadian friend and share it with others." 


India Amiya Joban Mookerjee of Calcutta 
says: ‘I shall be glad to send you an article 
as early as possible and | am grateful to you 


for the interest taken in my writings 


Switzerland Leona Braverman promises 
an article on Ecole D'Humanite, a pro 
gressive school with sixty children of nine 


nationalities and twelve teachers 


South Wales John E. Brown of the Mon 
mouthshire Training College. writes: “We 
have nothing in Britain, | fear, which com 
pares with School Arts as a creative aid 


Belgium Sister Mary Aloyse, Etterbeck 
Bruselles, writes: ''l am sending a selection 


of drawings by pupils of six andseven years." 


New Zealand William S. Barrett of 
Christchurch writes: ‘‘l am pleased to know 
your plans for the new School Arts.” 


Germany Gert Weber, who wrote on 
Rhythm in the September issue, says: “My 
very best wishes to you and School Arts.” 


Scotland Sam Black, who writes in this 
issue, says: ‘Many thanks for your kind 
letter. | am glad you like my article.” 





DNLY SCHEDULE 
Anithinetic 


“the greatest aid tc 
better teaching that 
I have ever used” 


— a typical comment from a teacher 


If you want to produce more and better visual 
aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 
a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 
on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 
cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 
sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy o: 
light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 
pressure of your finger. Flo-master inks — 
in eight colors — are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 
and mess of working with brushes and paints 
—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 
storing. Available at stationers or school sup- 
ply houses 


A FEW OF THE 100 USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
IN SCHOOLS 


© Flash cards, posters, charts 
© Maps, games, decorations 


© Marking athletic equipment —overshoes, 
coat hooks, etc 


@ Lining blackboords 


@ Making calendars, clocks 


Fio-master School 
Bulletin illustrates 
scores of ways 
teachers are using 
the Flo-master in 
schoolroom 
instruction and 
octivities. Write 
for your copy to 
Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co, 
Dept. A-11 

153 West 23rd St, 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Flo-master 


The “Miracle” Pen _ 
with the FELT TIP-+ A : 


\ 























NEW Creative Expression Scvzcatzswaz™""" 


B 0 0 K with ee ee. « « 


by Elise Reid Boylston 
formerly, Supervisor of Art 
Elementary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


This book helps you: 
@ Introduce Art Ideas to Pupils 
@ Build and Hold Their Interest 


@ Guide and Encourage Them in 


Creative Art Work 


Order copies today $3.95 PostPaip 





A Combination Reference and Instruction Book _ 
for Teachers — Primary Through Junior High Levels {ar 


You benefit from the long art teaching experience of the author in public schools. Ever Ta f 
mindful of the practical aspects of classroom art teaching, she presents the various methods ys 

of using crayons in a manner particularly appealing to teachers. Resist wash, crayon etching, 
crayon painting, crayon stencil, rubbed and transfer designs, and crayons in simple craft- 
work are only a few of the many stimulating suggestions this book brings you. Emphasis 
throughout is on developing creative leadership by teachers and on creative work by pupils. 
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Subjects of commerce and industry are of interest 


oS 
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The many illustrations give a cross section of crayon work by children; at diferent age 
levels and stages of development. Fire trucks in action, animals, people, cartoons, drawings 
showing interpretation of music, designs, scenes from home and countryside, and drawings 
of the same subject showing progression through age levels. All these and many more 
helpful art teaching ideas this book brings are yours to use every day in your classes. 


Here is a Complete List of the 
Check These Features 19 Chapters: 


@ Written by a teacher of long experience ® Many illustrations of crayon drawings— C a a 

in classroom teaching of art. at different grade levels. rayon Lrawing Lan Se Wramaric 

; ' You Don't Have to Be An Artist 
®@ Illustrations and text give you basic ideas © Written to give you ideas to use in your 

daily el Exciting Methods of Using Crayons 
and methods for using crayons. any crasses. ; 
-_ Color Can Be Stimulating 

© Helps you develop creative leadership 19 Compact chapters, over 100 illustrations How the Child Works 

and your pupils, creative work in art. (6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches Art Expression in the Lower Elementary Grades 


Art Expression in the Upper Elementary Grades 
; Planning the Art Program for Children 
t 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! The Teacher Evaluates the Child's Work 


What is Talent? 
The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


Learning to Observe through Experience 
1310 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 














Emotion is Expressed through Art 


Please send copies of CREATIVE EXPRESSION with CRAYONS at $3.95 each, postpaid. Aunt Entiches Other Subjects 
Payment enclosed. C) Send bill payable in 20 days. Outdoor Sketching Involves Interpretation 
N Cartoons Challenge Humor 
ame 


Methods of Stimulation 

Holidays Have Modern Approach 

City Zone State Giving New Slants to Old Ideas 

a a aia ial ng bh sisted end akan vaca Crafts and Design Satisfy the Utilitarian Sense 


School Address 










For one reason or another, you have chosen to pursue the 
profession of teaching. You are going to work with chil- 
dren—living, breathing human beings with bodies of blood 
ahd bone, and minds filled with creative power and possi- 
bility. You cannot minimize this power and your responsi- 
bility toward it. Of all the professions that ever existed, 
teaching is the greatest and what could be more important 
than teaching art! 

Att lies innate in every living soul and truly in the heart of 
every child. When you mold the art life of that child you 
touch the deepest part of him, his creative potentiality. It is 
this potential, inherent in every man, which may guide the 
world, bring love or hatred, peace or war, culture or destruc- 
tion. Tomorrow's Shakespeare, Paderewski or Michelangelo 
may be in your charge today. Through your very influence 
and care, you may encourage or eliminate a future creator 
When we look at 


our profession in this light, we begin to glimpse the scope of 


or you may save the world or destroy it. 


our responsibility. 

The growth of a child's creative power ts like a plant It 
must be surrounded with favorable learning situations, loving 
teachers and parents, in order to develop and mature. If 
we adults are the result of both our native capacities and the 
impressions of our early childhood, then today’s child is a 
composite of his innate capacities and our influence. It 
becomes our duty as art teachers to recognize this situation so 
that we may stimulate desirable growth for the child. How 
we teach the child is an important part of our influence. 

We should base classroom procedures on our understand- 
ing of today’s world and society, today's children and our 
needs for cultural change. Our culture is basically dynamic 
and democratic and this puts a premium on adaptability, 
flexibility and freedom. All types of regimentation are un- 


justifiable. Therefore, in our art work it seems only natural 
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GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Kansas City 
first graders. 


- 


beginning 


that practices of the free and self-expressive type should be 


stressed. Creative teaching challenges the child's spon- 


taneity and initiative Dictation inhibits freedom and 


spontaneity Long, tense confining hours of seatwork 


dictated “coloring-in " etc just do not fit into the picture 
Constant imposition of set standards and practices and use of 
stereotyped ‘‘pattern work'’ inhibit creative development 
When originality and creativity are blocked, they soon die 
Self-confidence, not challenged, fades away. The person 
ality of the child becomes more submissive, less creative, less 
flexible, and less secure. When this happens fo many chil 
dren, day in and day out, year after year lasting personal 
and cultural devastations result 

She must 
She must be filled with love 


and warmth and understanding necessary to the children’s 


Herein lies the challenge to every art teacher 


inspire, encourage and quide 


development through self-expression. Her influence and 
teaching should develop the child's self-confidence, stim- 
ulate creativity and independent thinking She must weigh 
and measure the classroom activities so that they build for 


The minds of to 


morrow are channeled by the influences of today. The 


spontaneity, freedom and democracy 


beginning teacher should accept this challenge to build 


today's children for tomorrow's culture, democracy, peace 





Gretchen Grimm, who has helped many beginning teachers, is chairman 


of the art department at Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 






Wide World Photo 
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SERVING THE CRAFT AND ART FIELD 
FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


LeisureCrafts is proud of its record of qual- 
ity, service, and price. Why not benefit 


from our vast experience and stocks? 


All School ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Distributors of artcraft books and 
Leathercralt ideas for SCHOOL activities 
@ PRANG @ X-ACTO 
@ AMACO @ SPEEDBALL 
@ DENNISON CREPE, ETC. @ PYROCON 


FREE! NEW 


Larwe Handbook of Handicraft 
Supplies sent free to schools 












or teachers when accompanied 
by name and address of 
school with which they are 


affiliated. Others send 25¢ 
refundable with first pur 
chase of $5.00 or more 
Dept. §-10 


Ces 
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Need Ideas? 


Write for the colorful O-P Craft catalog listing 
many clever and fascinating items all 
ready for that creative touch. Free to 
teachers others, 10¢ 









THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(¢ ¢ 


ontinued from page 39 


The Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. announces 
the publication of its new 28-page two 
color catalog ‘School Approved Brushes by 
Delta," expressly written for all school 
purchasing agents, art supervisors and art 
teachers who are directly concerned with 
the proper selection, use, and care of school 
art brushes. In the main section Delta 
presents complete specifications as well as 
full-size illustrations on all types of school 
art brushes. Other sections of the catalog 
deal with the care and use of school brushes, 
the origin of hairs and bristles, the proper 
types of art ferrules and handles and the art 
of brushmaking. For your free copy write 
direct on your school stationery to the Delta 
Brush Mfg. Corp., 119 Bleecker Street, New 
York 12, New York 


Association Films, national distributor of 
16mm sound motion pictures to schools 
clubs, industrial plants, television stations 
and other community organizations, an 
nounces publication of its 39th annual cata 
log, ‘Selected Motion Pictures.’’ More 
than 1,400 subjects are described, including 
140 industrially-sponsored free-loan films 
The films are grouped under 22 category 
Among the 
Agriculture, Arts and 
Crafts, Geography, History, Home Eco- 


headings to assist teachers 
categories are 


nomics, Industry and Manufacturing, Social 
Science, and Entertainment 

For copies of ‘Selected Motion Pictures” 
if is requested that film-users write: Associa 
tion Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York; of the company’s 
libraries in Ridgefield, New Jersey (Broad 
at Elm), Chicago (79 East Adams Street), 
Dallas (1915 Live Oak Street), and San 


Francisco (351 Turk Street) 











TEACHERS 





WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 
HAVE OBTAINED THE BEST CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM TEPPING 






Famous KILNS | — 


37 new models. Ask for 16 
page kiln catalog 

L & L DOES IT AGAIN 

NEW DYNA-GLOW RADIANTS 
New element holders. Long 
est element life now avail 
able—no flaking onto ware 
—more uniform heat ~ 
—RADIANTS DISTRIBUTE : 
HEAT — OTHER METHODS 

ISOLATE HEAT. Uncondi “y7AILN 


tional guarantee 





Sy, 





























OFFICIALLY REPRESENTING 

L & L, Irco, Not'l Kilns @ B & | Potters Wheels 
Holland Molds e Calif. Ceramics Molds e Paasche 
Atlas & Speedy Sprayers e@ Star Stilt Snead and 
other publications e Orton cones @ Kiln-Gard Kiln 
Shut-offs @ Grumbacher brushes e Tru-Fyre Colors 
Sericrafter Decals @ Art Reproducers @e Campana 
China Paint e@ Tepping Glaozes and Clays (red 
white-stoneware) 

SEND FOR CATALOG « DEALERSHIPS GRANTED 


Professional staff of long experience 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO 
3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE @ DAYTON 5, OHIO 












































































































Want New Ideas 
for Classroom Activities e 


Our latest 1954 catalog of hand 
craft supplies will help you find 







many new activities that are fun 
entertaining and educational 







Write for 
FREE CATALOG 
Contains information on 
Art Supplies; Metal Etch 
ing; Wooden Plates and 
hundreds of other things 









interesting to art teachers 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS einccs's oe 





















10 oo LEATHER waONTs & COLORS 


with TOOLS for Creative LEATHERCRAFT 





w heart of York leatt 
experte ' spertiy tt 





A rent! Pull tr ‘ $1 Waite 
™m eer cotates oF price ' coda ¢ 
areyeten iy: de dS COMMOLLY (.0 imc: 


Gms Dept. 55, 181 William St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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Weave with Linen 








Considering the real effort and work §$ Everything for 
put into your weaving, why not use e 
the finese fibre obtainable : the Weaver 
Irish Linen! e 8” to 90" 
- - “ 7 . 
Send for 40-page catalog No. 3 + LOOMS 
and complete book of sample @ (2 to 12 harness) 
containing 10 sample and color = — 
ee ws: | i cee 
f ‘ e © missouri 
price co be rebated on first order | 9 GOLDEN RULE 
of $10.00 or more | ® © sTRUCTO 





Also Patons & Baldwins Weaving Wools, Shuttles, Bobbins 
and Accessories, Carpet warp, roving, Lurex metallic yarns. 





Hughes Faweett, anc 


New York 13. NY 











Craftint 


THE GOOD START TO SCHOOL ART 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 


1615 Collamer Ave Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


e A Complete Booklet Listing 
brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
panels for burnt wood etching 


glorified glass, mirrors 


sketching 


boards f ul, wat olor m Hu 
ARTCRAFT ia af alan poorer qutate ne 
CATALOG hobbies. Write 
Dept. S THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren . 


Chicago 7, Illinois 








HAMMETT’S CATALOG 
ARTS and CRAFTS 


7 - Basketry Books Block Printing 
H| MMETTS! Metal Crafts 
| ia I Instruction Aids are listed Complete 
| 
| 





HANDICRAFT tools and supplies for schools home 





CATALOG 


shop crafts and art courses 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 





Name 
Address 
My School is 









































MARION F. T. JOHNSON 


Several teachers have indicated that they could not carry 
on a progressive art program because of limitations in space, 
equipment, supplies, or time allotted for art. One reader 
wrote, “We need projects for crowded rooms with screwed- 
down desks.”” Another stated that she is “‘an average 
classroom teacher who does not have access to water, 
whose art period may be limited to half an hour, whose 
materials consist primarily of paper, paste, a few paints, 
and a box or two of clay.” Another teacher pointed out 
that her art periods are limited to an “absolute forty- 
minute schedule.” These problems are closely related. 

“screwed-down desks"’ 


The desks can be unscrewed! 


We do not wish to condone the 


Well, you can do almost anything on 
that you can do on tables. 
The children are movable! 
adverse conditions, but we must find ways of working cre- 
atively and resourcefully until a better environment can be 
arranged. We are excited to find creative teaching going 
on in spite of limitations and are perhaps too prone to boast 
of these achievements when we should more energetically 
emphasize the need for more funds, time and space. 

The thrill of teaching is not to be found so much in the 
perfectly equipped room, however, as in the challenge that a 
poor one presents. A teacher who preferred to do stage 
scenery herself because she didn't have a modern, spacious 
art room, was probably robbing children of a valuable 
experience. Children often paint on blackboards, on floors 
on windows, in the halls, or in some unused room that be- 


How will the ad- 


ministration recognize a need for proper space if work is 


comes converted into an art workshop. 


not in progress elsewhere? Children can assist in making 
conditions more workable by redesigning the space. 

As for half-hour periods, or even forty-minute periods, 
why not have two periods once a week of one hour, or even 
a longer period every other week? This has been done! 
The classroom teacher could and should carry on art other 
than at the time the art teacher is visiting. The art consultant 
may need to rearrange the schedule to allow for more free 
periods in which she may be on call, and then spend more 
time helping with in-service training of classroom teachers 
At these work 
shops, teachers should be guided in the kinds of experiences 


through short workshops in the evenings. 


children need, and may profitably work on some creative 
interests of their own Discussion periods should take up 
objectives, how to evaluate children’s work, organization of 
supplies, resources, and many other aspects. Art films may 
be shown, visual materials brought in to increase background 


information. Occasionally, a group of children could work 


art problem clinic 


4 4 4 


after school hours to complete work for which not enough 
time was provided. A fourth grade teacher | knew had a 
“free painting period’’ during the lunch hour, so that when 
children finished eating lunch they might work in art for a 
half-hour as they wished 

Limited materials? Exciting use of local materials can be 
made; native clay, cinder block, stone, newspaper, lumber 
mill scraps, plastic scraps, metal scraps, wire (coat hangers 
for mobiles), corn husks, odds and ends of cloth and yarns 
from home, to mention a few. Children like to go out and 
dig clay, to even make an outdoor kiln Such activities 
provide an element of discovery that is important to learning 
They like to engage in forms of dramatic play in which 
paper costumes can be imaginatively used Puppets come 
to life from stockings, stuffing, sacks. But the crayons, paint 


children never tire of these While it 


is true that they need a variety of materials, the common 


chalk, and cut paper 


materials can be creatively used in unlimited ways 

Collage is a fascinating and valuable art expenence for 
all ages, and makes use of various scrap materials available 
The September issue of School Arts 


carried an excellent article on this subject 


in any community. 


Two charming 
and “Col 


lages’’ are available from the Delaware Art Center, free of 


small exhibits for classroom use on ‘Mobiles’’ 


In making toys, a third grade in one of the Dela 


ware schools used oilcloth creatively. 


charge 
They painted pic 
tures of large animals and dolls, then used them as patterns 
to cut from the oilcloth, stuffed and sewed them. No sink 
1S required for many creative activities, but where water is 
needed it is possible to have the children or a friendly 
janitor bring in a bucket of water as it is required, keeping 
another bucket for water to be thrown out 

All of us are prone to rationalize our own problems and 
give up searching for the solutions. Teachers who are really 
eager to improve their art programs should take every 
opportunity to learn what other creative teachers are doing, 
both by visiting them at work and by reading of their 
We listed 
several good books last month. Join one or more of the art 
and 
Read their publications, and attend their conventions when 


activities in a good art education magazine. 


education associations, local, regional, national! 


ever possible. Learn how other teachers solve problems 





Marion F. T. Johnson is in charge of the art education program for the 
Delaware Art Center, Park Drive and Woodlawn Avenue., Wilming 
Since different educators will edit this feature, 
in Buffalo 
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ton, Delaware 


editorial office 


your problems should be sent to the 











Geese and Moon 


by Koson 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition of rare 
handmade color wood-block prints. Landscapes, 
birds, and flower compositions. No charge or obli 
gation. Generous commission, Limited number 


of exhibits available. Write for full details 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn. 





ART FILMS 


FOR STUDY — FOR ENJOYMENT 
CREATIVE HANDS SERIES 


( D. Gaitskell consultant 


CANADIAN ARTIST SERIES 


National film Board Canada 2 
LITHOGRAPHY 
Marian Witt Art Institute Chicago 


REMBRANDT: POET OF LIGHT 
PUEBLO ARTS 
CHILDREN ARE CREATIVE 
and many others. 

Write for complete ART catalogue of t6mm sound films 

Dept. SA 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago 4, Ill. 





Scenic 2x2 $4.00 
Color Slides 10 Color Slides 1 SET 


OVER 115 DIFFERENT SETS TO SELECT. Take your students 
to the lands you are discussing. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE, Inc. 


Dept. 8 134 W. 32nd Street N. Y. City 1, N. ¥ 
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DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. SA 1053 Wheeling, W. Va 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Grophic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 







EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Painting and special courses in Interior Design, 
T.V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway 







Boston, Mass. 











CHOOSE AN ART SCHOOL ; 
MODERN AS TOMORROW 
Train for a career in fashion or fabric design! 
Learn advertising art, illustration, art teacher 
education, interior design. Painting, drawing, 
sculpture, photography, ceramics, plastics, lib- 
eral arts. 4-year dip!oma and degree programs 
Nationall y-known artist-instructors. Beautifully 
modernized buildings. Coed. Veteran appr 
For catalogue write E. M. Benson, Dean, 
338 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 

















GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of Practi 
cal Arts and letters. Courses leading to B.S., A.A.A. degrees, 
2-4 year programs for high school graduates or college 
transfers. Major in Commercial Illustration, Fashion or 
Book Illustration, Art Teacher Training, Interior Design 










Individual guidance. Academic courses included. Catalog. 
Write DonaLp L. OLIver, Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 














TOOLS and ACCESSORIES 


The finest of CRAFT LEATHERS, Lacings 
and leathercraft accessories for Schools 
Genuine “CRAFTTOOL’’ stamps 
Our prices are 










iin : the lowest 
8) aida F Complete stock 


Highest Quality 










CROWN LEATHERCO. 
22 SPRUCE ST.,NEW YORK 38,N. Y. 























with 


BEST-TEST never wrinkles 
— curls — shrinks. Excess 
rubs off clean 

FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A MUST 
A size for every purpose. Sold 
by Stotionery, Artist Supply and 
Photographic Dealers every 
where 



























UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO 
wi 


(BEST-TEST) MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 

















IF IT’S LEATHER, we have it! 


Choose trom. one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing kits, and leathercaflt 
accessories in the country. Send for 
free catalog and price list full of 
leathercraft ideas and activities for 
SCHOOLS 


SAX BROS., INC. 
Dept. SA-10 
1111 North Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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Art Education Today, published each year by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, with 
a distinguished board of editors including Edwin Ziegfeld 
as editor-in-chief. The 1951-52 yearbook, just released, 
deals with the secondary school, and offers many sound ideas 
helpful in improving art programs and high school courses in 
general. Some of the articles are of an inspirational philo- 
sophic nature, concerning objectives for art education and 
values to the individuals who have wholesome art experi- 
ences. Many articles are very practical; there are quoted 
teacher conversations with adolescents in a studio workshop 
atmosphere which may be helptul to many readers. Those 
of you who teach on the high school level are sure to find in 
these articles someone else's way of handling your problems. 
The book is filled with down-to-earth experiences of our 
fellow art educators, including articles on the development 
of an art program, using art in vocational guidance, art in a 
core program, and art interests of students. Although the 
subjects are varied, the over-all philosophy stresses the growth 
of the individual personality. This annual publication keeps 
us in touch with many of the newest experiences and ideas 
of outstanding people in art education. A few issues of 


previous years are available.—Lenore Tetkowski 


The Life and Work of Van Gogh, a new book by Carl 
Nordenfalk, published by the Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1953, price $6.00. Those of us familiar with the 
work of Van Gogh can be brought to greater appreciation 
and understanding through this clear lively portrayal of the 
artist. His development as an artist through the mines, peat 
diggers, and peasants, each building upon the past to his 
best work in France, is told interwoven with his personal life. 
The book is well documented, using many quotes from 
Vincent's letters and references to other sources of informa- 
tion related to Van Gogh and his contemporaries. The 72 
excellent reproductions of vigorous drawings and paintings 
are discussed as to feeling and intent as well as to form and 
color. The potato eaters become real people of the earth. 
The colors on his palette, the way he mixed his subtle and 
glowing colors and those deep near blacks are interesting 
and valuable to anyone who mixes colors himself. Knowing 
the continual hardship, financial and personal, receiving 
almost no encouragement through his 34 years of life, one 
feels a deep sympathy and greater admiration for the intense 


determination and genuineness of this great artist.—Lenore 


Tetkowski 






The Way of Wood Engraving, a new book by Dorothea 
Braby, published by Studio Publications, New York and 
London, 1953, price $4.50. Herself a famous wood 
engraver and illustrator of many beautiful books, Dorothea 
Braby offers an excellent source of help to serious students of 
this craft. Printed in England, and illustrated profusely with 
her favorite plates and examples of work by other leading 
wood engravers, the book itself is an excellent example of 
typographic art. Full of her feeling for the craft, it is es- 
sentially a very practical book, covering a wide variety 
of information on materials, advice on preparing the work, 
examples of textures and the range of effects possible with 
the tools, and the taking of a print. A specimen subject 
has been taken from the first rough sketch to the printed 
block, showing its development at every stage. The twelve 
chapters deal with The Nature of a Wood-Engraving, The 
Block, The Design, Conveying the Design to the Block, Tools 
and Other Equipment, Beginning the Engraving, Pitfalls, 
Technique, Printing, Color Prints, Progress of a Print, and 
Historical Development. The unique qualities of a wood 
engraving, with its extreme whites and deep blacks, and 
endless subtleties of tone and texture, ofer exciting ad- 
ventures and creative possibilities to all.—-D. K. W 


BOOKS JUST RELEASED BY PUBLISHERS 


Architecture Through the Ages by Talbot Hamlin, $8.00 educational 
edition, Putnam revised 1953, for college and advanced art students; 
Vatican Art by Karl Ipser, $7.50, Philosophical 1953, for teachers and 
advanced art students; Oil Painting Step-by-Step by Arthur L. Guptill, 
$6.95, Watson-Guptill 1953, for teachers and art students; Theory of 
Beauty by Harold Osborne, $4.75, Philosophical 1953, for advanced 
art appreciation classes; World Costumes by Angela Bradshaw, $8.00, 
MacMillan 1953, for high school and advanced art students; The Home 
and Its Furnishings by Ruth Morton, $3.80, McGraw-Hill 1953, for 
home furnishing classes; The Studio Book of Alphabets, $2.00, Studio 
1953, for poster and advertising classes and commercial artists; The 
Greek Spirit in Renaissance Art by Lucie Simpson, $4.75, Philosophical 
1953, for advanced art appreciation classes; Wild Flower Siudies by 
B. D. Inglis, $5.50, Studio 1953, for advanced art students; The Dutch 
Masters by Horace Shipp, $6.00, Philosophical 1953, for art apprecia- 
tion classes; The New Art Education by Ralph M. Pearson, $5.00, 
Harper revised 1953, for teachers and art education students; The 
Drama of Display by Jim Buckley, $10.00, Pellegrini and Cudahy 
1953, for advanced art students; Creative Expression with Crayons by 
Elise Reid Boylston, $3.95, Davis 1953, for teachers and art education 
students. 
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Let’s Abandon the Schools 






EDITORIAL 











Our children face a future of greatly increased leisure as 
new mechanical developments make it possible to obtain the 
If the schools 
are to adequately prepare adults to face their new world 


physical needs of man in less and less time. 


of tomorrow we must reconsider the entire school program, 
and coldly evaluate each school activity to see what it is 
Childhood is too short, and 
the need is too urgent, to devote much time to work which 
Three- 


dimensional color television will be projected full size on the 


doing to the children of today. 
will be of little value in an atomic-television age. 


living room walls of tomorrow. We will visit all corners of the 
globe with a turn of the dial, meet in person the leaders who 
are guiding the world's affairs, and get much of our educa- 
Already 


many children spend more time watching television than in 


tion direct and up-to-date as things happen. 
attending school. If we are alert today, our schools will be 
able to substitute firsthand television experiences for much 
of the material now learned from books or the teacher's 
notes. Television will make it possible to learn more about 
people and facts in one hour than even an efficient teacher 


could get across in one week. 


Some have suggested that the schools be eliminated and 
formal education be conducted by television in the home, 
with a few ‘master teachers’’ directing the work of thousands 
of pupils. If the purpose of the schools is only to transmit 
the facts and beliefs of the culture quickly and efficiently, 
it is quite probable that a better job can be done by the 
And 


think of the money we could save, even if the school board 


improved television of tomorrow than in a classroom. 
provided the television sets! If the principal job of the 
schools is to teach facts, the logical solution is to eliminate 
them in favor of educational television directed to each 
home. Parents would, of course, have to take over many 
current responsibilities of the teacher in order to see that 
children are prompt in attendance and alert to what is going 


on. But they would be compensated by learning new tacts 


with the children. 


On the other side, those of us who look back upon our edu- 


cational experiences will agree that ‘education is what we 


The under- 


remember after we have forgotten the facts."’ 












standing teacher who adapted her program to our interests, 
who was always on hand to tide us over the rough spots, and 
whose unfaltering confidence in our ability to succeed kept 
us at problems which seemed overwhelming at the moment 
these personal influences will never be replaced by tele- 
vision. We must never forget the many extracurricular 
experiences and cooperative work with fellow pupils which 
probably gave us more real education than the books ever 
did. The only real reason for preserving the schools in view 
of the educational possibilities of tomorrow's television is in 
the advantages of personal contacts with both teachers and 
fellow pupils. 


In evaluating the school program we need to decide what 
facts and experiences can best be secured by mass television 
education, in or out of the classroom, and what can be better 
Television 
Witness the art 
programs which advocate noncreative work in contrast to 
And 


unless the average citizen makes himself heard it is quite 


learned through working directly with others. 


itself can be a menace instead of a marvel. 
the few good programs which stimulate originality. 


possible that there will be little air space for guided educa- 
tional programs in the future. Even now, many people are 
arguing that it would be better to trust the good intentions of 
commercial interests than the judgment of their own elected 
government. There are two sides to this question, but we are 
certain of one thing, and that is unless the educational work 
of television is entrusted to those who are professionally 
competent it may be worthless or even dangerous regardless 


of who pays the bill. 


Unless television programs can stimulate people to actually 
do things, instead of merely watching, it will complete the 
job of producing a spectator culture. Here the advantage 
of the classroom will not hold true unless the emphasis is 
on less learning about the experiences of others and more 


Here 


is where the creative arts come in, but you know the story 


firsthand experiences for the children themselves. 
well. We must have more and more time devoted to creative 
activity, and all school subjects must be approached with 
a creative mind, if we are to prepare children to cope with 
problems which will surely face them tomorrow. 
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REPRODUCTION OF A PAINTING MADE WITH MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINTS 


MILTON BRADLEY 
FINGER PAINTS | o OY 3 


Dike 


The majestic grandeur of the West is at your finger tips when you use Milton 


Bradley Finger Paints. The brilliant, uniform colors are smooth and creamy... 
In economical bulk jars of gallon, quart, pint, 
half- and quarter-pint sizes—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, brown and black. harmless to both skin and clothing and can be washed easily from any sur- 


blend easily to form soft shades and artistic designs. They are absolutely 


face. You will find Milton Bradley Finger Paints a truly expressive medium 


that invites fine creative workmanship on a variety of craft projects. 


FREE . . . Write today for our new catalogue of Milton Bradley materials 


and a copy of the fascinating book on finger painting, “Adventures in Color.” 


Dept. SC-37 





In 3 different sized box sets of 8 ounce, 4 
ounce or 2 ounce jars—6 colors to a set, 
complete with spatulas, paper and instructions, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
FINGER PAINTING PAPER CRAYRITE CRAYONS SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Especially prepared for finger painting— Professional Quality at No Extra Cost Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
in 24 sheet rolls and 100 sheet packages. 














you get it in 
Crayonex Crayons! 


@ more color in rich brilliance 


of cae h stick 


@ more color in extra wide 


selection of hues 


And Crayonex Crayons put more 
art “taste” into your color work. 
The TUNED PALET gives them 
built-in color harmony — you get 


it straight from the stick! 


Reach for More Color— 
CRAYONEX CRAYONS HAVE IT! 


Your favorite dealers should 
stock ¢ rayonex Crayons or write 


for colorful idea folder. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 





